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THE IDENTIFICATION OF TWO INTERESTING 
SCULPTURES FROM ORISSA 

BY 

T. N. Ramachandran. 

The Provincial Museum of Orissa now located in the 
Capital area of Bhuvaneswar has got a rich collection of 
sculptures of untold importance for the study of Indian Art 
and iconography. The value of the collection (both quanti- 
tative and qualitative) is to a large measure due to the untiring 
efforts of the Superintendent and Curator of the Museum. 
The latter, Mr. K. C. Panigrahi, in particular, has recently 
augmented the collection by his enthusiasm in collecting. 

KUMARA-SAMBHA VA 

(Plate 1 ) 

Two sculptures which form the subject-matter of this 
paper were explained to me by Mr. K. C. Panigrahi as finds 
from Bhuvaneswar and Aihgarh sub-division, Orissa, 
respectively. The first was discovered by Panigrahi in 
1949-50 from a field near the Rumesvara temple, midway 
between the railway station and the Lingaraja temple. It is 
the left end of a broken frieze, of sand stone, showing in a sunk 
panel, four figures and at the extreme left end a projecting 
fillet bearing the design of double doors (shut) with rosette- 
borders. The counter-sunk panel, or to speak correctly what 
remains of it, shows from the right a woman and a man on a 
cot (two of its legs and a side-board can be made out), the 
woman reclining and the man sitting. Only the lower part of 
the woman can be made out in the sculpture, the rest being 
broken and missing. She is lying on the cot, with the man 
seated in front of her, thereby hiding her thighs from view. 
Still her skirted legs can be made out in a row behind the man, 
also her girdled waist and her left hand which is resting on 
her abdomen or the region between the nubhi and the mount 
of Venus. The left hand which shows an armlet and wristlet, 
is all that remains of her upper part, the sculpture having 
been broken beyond and the broken part missing. The waist 
girdle is in two courses of round beads. The man is seated in 
front of her on the cot with his right leg laid vertical and the 
left leg laid flat on the cot as in squatting. A jatamukuta 
arranged as in Buddha and LakuliSa figures of Gupta type, 
XIX— I 
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patra-kuvdalas in the ears, a necklet of a single course of 
beads as in Gupta type, wristlets (plain) in the hands, the 
right hand of webbed fingers (jalanguli) indicating ahhaya, 
the left resting on the left lap, and a yajnopavita of two 
strands are some of the features worth noticing as associated 
with him. But the most important part of the man is 
his Vrdhva mcdhra from out of which is an upward 
and continuous flow of tcjas. This flow or discharge 
is being received on the left by another man who, though 
similar to the man on the cot, has a prabha-mandala of flames 
of fire behind him, is without paiTa-kundalas and is actually 
kneeling beside the former with both his hands arranged like a 
cup into which the discharge of the former flows. Behind, or 
to speak correctly, by the left side of the kneeling figure with 
the prabha-mandala of flames of fire, is seated another figure 
of a man similar to the former except that the sitting pose is 
as in the figure with Vrdhva niedhra, and that the right hand 
carries a rosary of single course of beads (akshamald) and 
the left hand a spouted water-pot (kundikd or kamandalu) . 
A yajnopavUa of two strands and prabha-tnandoloi formed by 
flames of fire are prominently associated with this figure. A 
full-blown lotus is shown on the upper part of the frieze above 
the seated figure with the tJrdhva-medhra. 

I was surprised to hear several fantastic interpretations 
of the scene represented here. Luckily it has not been pub- 
lished so far and hence 1 hasten to record here its correct 
identification. The scene (plate 1) relates to the events that pre- 
ceded the birth of Kuniara or Kartikeya or Subrahmanya, the 
son of Siva and U‘tnd, who did not come out of the womb of 
Vmd, and yet was son of Siva and Uma, giving to his sire by 
his association the name Somdskanda. Of the various accounts 
of the birth of Kumara recorded in the two Epics, Ramayanaand 
Mahabharata, in the Pur anas including Skanda-Puraifa, in the 
Agamas and in Kalidasa’s ‘Kumara-Sambhava’, the accounts 
given in the “Kumara-Sambhava” of Kalidasa and in the 36th 
and 37th chapters (^Sargas) of the Bdlakdnda of Valmiki's 
Ramayana (particularly the latter) are the most suitable here 
to explain satisfactorily the subject of the sculpture under 
description. For a better understanding of the subject the 
Ramayana version is recorded here briefly. 

After marrying Uma, the daughter of Himavan, Siva 
spent a thousand years (in the reckoning of the Devas) sport- 
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ing and indulging in sexual love (tnaithuna) with her.i but no 
issue was born. The Devas including Brahma were alarmed 
at the delay, more so as the issue-to-come out of Siva's seed 
would naturally be of unbearable and extraordinary character 
and cannot therefore be borne by the worlds. They entreated 
him (Siva) to practise with Uma “Brahma-lapas” or aus- 
terity .2 Though Siva agreed, he wanted to know from them 
where he should discharge the seed that was already surging, 
what would become of the discharged seed and who would 
receive or bear it. The Devas desired him to let it on the 
earth and that Agni will enter it or receive the seed, helped by 
V&yu.^ The implication was that the seed should not be let 
into Uma’s womb, though Uma was longing for maternity. 
And Siva denied her this longing, bound as he was by his 
promise to the Devas. And Agni, commissioned by Brahma 
for the task, was waiting for the grand occasion. As soon as 
the seed began to flow from the Urdhva-medhra of Siva, 
Agni sprang into position and received the whole discharge 
without allowing a drop to spill and thereby entered it. Denied 
of her privilege and pleasure to become a mother, Uma cursed 
the Devas that their wives .should become barren. Agni who 
entered Siva’s seed, produced a white mountain, where Kumara 
or Kartikeya was born and came to be called “Agni- 
sarabhava”.'^ The story is narrated in two places in the 
Ramayana, Balakanda, in sarga 36, verses 6-23 and in sarga 
37, verses 5-1 2. 

The same subject caught the fancy of the great poet 
Kalidasa who composed his immortal Kumar as ambhava and 
described the event with characteristic poetic exaltation and 
imagination, adhering, however, to the Ramayana version given 
above. Verse 14 in the 9th sarga of the KumSra-sambhava is 
an unparalleled epitomisation of the story, bidding well to 
become the title as it were of the sculpture under description. 
The verse is quoted here for sahridaydnanda : — 

“yugantakalagnimivavisahyam 

paricbyutam manmatharahgabhahgat | 
ratantaretah sa hiranyareta- 
syathordhvaretastadamoghamadbat || ” 

1. Bdlakdnda, 36th Sarga, v. 5-6. 

2. Balak&nda, Sarga 36, v. 10. 

3. BSlakanda, Sarga 36, w, 14-17. 

4. Bdlakanda, Sarga 36, y. 18-19 - “yatra jato mahatejah 
Kartikeyo’gnis^mbhav ah”. 
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Let us now examine the sculpture in the light of the 
details narrated above. Uma (head and upper torso broken) 
is lying with Siva sitting in front against her thigh* The cot, 
and the attitude of both Uma and Siva suggest their love- 
making (maithuna). Though seated by her side, Siva is 
turning away from her and letting out the seed from his 
Urdhva-medhra in a surging and continuous flow, which is 
being received by Agni, who by pre-arrangement is sitting 
awaiting the occasion and the opportunity. Brahma’s commis- 
sion to Agni was that when Siva’s seed would flow out to be 
received by the earth, he should spring up into position from 
his watch-post and helped by his friend Vayu enter into it, or 
in other words receive it ably and completely without a drop 
spilling out. And in this sculpture Agni does his part very 
well. To emphasise the dramatic effect of the event and con- 
forming to an early and well known practice in Indian 
Sculpture^ he is shown on the left twice. He is shown first 
as in waiting at the extreme left end of the panel. Ilis 
iconography is so faithful to the Dhydnas that his identifica- 
tion as Agni is easy even to a layman. An aureole of flames 
of fire {prabhd-mandala) behind him, an aJsshamdld in the 
right hand and a kamandalu of the Gupta type, 2 in his left 
hand and two-stranded yajnopavita are associated with him 
answering well the lakshana of Agni.*^ liis head-dress is a 


1. Cf. Goli, AmaravatT and Nagarjunakoneja sculptures of the 
“Subjugation of Nalagiri”; T. N. Ramachandran, Buddhist sculptures 
from a stupa near Goli village, Guntur District, p. 26, plate III-H. 

2. Cf. Deogark Nara-Narayana sculpture of the first half of 
6th century A.I). Smith, Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pi. 48; and 
Bdgh in Coomaraswamy and Kershaw, A Chinese Buddhist waier^vessel 
and its Indian prototype, figs. 13, 17, 21, 22 and 23. 

3. Text associated with Silparatna: 

. . . . Vahneh svarupam vakshyami. . . . 

ardhachandrasanagataifi. . . 

yuktam yajnopavitena lambakurchena sobhitam || 

. . . . bhujadvayasamanvitam 

dakshine chakshasutram syat kare vame kamandaluh ][ 

jvalabhis-saptasirshena sobhamano mahadyutih f| 

RUpamandana — 

varadah saktihastas-cha samrinala kamandaluh | 
jvalapunjanibho devo mesharudho hutasanah |j 

PQrvakdrandgama — 14th patala, 

akshamala cha saktis-cha dakshineMakshine’pi cha [ 
jvalamalakulam. ... 
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Sketch 1. Indian Art and Symbolism — the lotus and the Kundika. 
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jatdmukuta of the Gupta type as in Deogarhi and the way he is 
holding the katnandolu is as in the figure of Brahma also from 
Deogarh.2 Agni is shown next as having moved to the right, 
close to Siva and receiving in a kneeling attitude the flowing 
seed of Siva in his hands arranged like a cup. The akshatnsld 
and kamandalu arc not shown now as his hands are engaged 
in receiving Siva's seed carefully so that not a drop can spill 
out. The aureole of flames is, however, shown behind him so 
that his identity cannot be mistaken. The upward flow of the 
discharged rcias of Siva who is here iirdhvarctas, and its timely 
and opportune reception by Hiranyaretas or Agni has acquired 
in the hand of the great poet Kalidasa a pun and alliteration 
to which he gives full vent in the verse quoted above.3 

The left hand of Uma (which alone remains) touches her 
abdomen or her ndhhi-dcsa indicating or conveying as it were the 
heart’s desire of Uina to have the rctas of her Lord in her womb 
and the pleasure of maternity, which as we saw she was denied 
by a ruse of the Uevas to which her Lord had unfortunately 
agreed. She was therefore an unwilling spectator to the event 
for which she cursed the wives of the Devas with barrenness. 

A solitary full-blown lotus can be made out above Jsiva 
and between him and the kneeling Agni. According to the 
law of “container for the contained” the lotus stands for 
Brail mil whose scat is the lotus. In the whole story of 
“Kumara-sambhava” he takes the lead and is present through- 
out as the head of the Devas. Here the lotus is located right 
in the centre of the scene as though thereby suggesting that 
Brahma has his right place. The same is the case in the 
Gupta relief of Nara-Narayana from Deogarh.^ There, 
Brahma seated on a full-blown lotus occupies his right place 
between his own Mdnasika-pautras, vis., Nara and Narayana. 
Owing to plenty of space, Brahma and his dsana (the lotus) 
are both shown in the Deogarh relief. But here, only the 
lotus (full-blown) and in front view, is shown as though 
crammed into the available space. Obviously there was no 
space here for both the container and the contained. So the 

1. Smith, Ibid, Plate 48; T. N. Ramachandran, Fresh light on 
the Deogarh relief of JVara~J{drdyana [/. H. Q,. Calcutta, Vol. XXTFII, 
No. 3. pp. 191-6.] 

2. IbU, Plate 48. 

3. See (diove page 3 — Kumdrasambhava, sarga 9, v. 14. 

4. Smith, Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Plate 48. 
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latter (lotus) was put in to stand for the contained, viz., Brahma, 
according to the law of “symbolism” in early plastic art. 

The occurrence of the lotus-mo/t/here and its comparison 
with the Brahma figure in Deogarh in the manner we have 
described above, afford clues to the dating of the sculpture. This 
coupled with other characteristics of the Gupta type present here 
and in Deogarh, viz., similar jatdtnukutas of Agni and Siva, and 
Brahma and Nara andNarayana, similar kundika or kamandalu 
that Agni here and Brahma, and Narayana in Deogarh have, 
and the webbed fingers (jalanguli) of Siva here and Narayana 
in Deogarh and rosette designs on the shut double-door here 
and on the jamb of the Deogarh relief help us to assign the 
relief of “Kumara-sambhava” to the first half of the sixth 
century A. D., the date to which the Deogarh relief of Nara- 
Narayana has been assigned.^ The relief under description 
resembles also other known and popular Gupta sculptures such 
as Brahma from Mathura (I. M. No. 3730)- of the 6th century 
A.D., of Siva and Arjuna in “Arjuna’s penance” from 
Chandimau of the 5th century A. D. (1. M. No. 4617) in 
regard to jatanmkuta and two-stranded yajnopavita, of Sarnath 
Buddha figures of the 5th century A.D. in regard to webbed 
fingers (jalanguli), oi a milhuna from Banaras (5th century 
A.D.) and Hara-Gauri (inscribed) from Kosam (5th century 
A.D.), both of the Indian Museum in regard to a single and 
close necklet of beads, and again of the Hara-Gauri figure 
from Kosam and the Chandimau pillar representing Arjuna’s 
penance (both 5th century A.D.) in regard to the iirdhva- 
medhra pose of Siva. Thus the ensemble of evidence war- 
rants the beginning of the 6th century A. D. as the date of 
the Kumarasambhava relief from Bhuvaneswar. 

ASTlKA 

(Plate 2) 

The second sculpture, whose exact location of find is not 
traceable in the records of the Orissa Provincial Museum, is 
according to Sri K. C. Panigrahi, from somewhere in the 
Athgarh Sub-division near Cuttack. Sri Panigrahi also in- 
formed me that such images are common in Orissa and cited 
in proof one such image now loosely kept in the jagamohana 
of the Lingaraja temple and another under a tree in front of 

1. Smith, Fine Art in India and Ceylon, Plates 78-80. 

2. I. M. = Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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a Ganesa temple at the foot of the DhauH hill, 3 miles south 
of the Lihgaraja temple. The one in the Lingaraja temple is 
worshipped as the ideal wife Savitri and her husband Satyavan, 
particularly on the day of Savitra-Amavasya. Sri Panigrahi 
also told me, as from Sri S. K. Saraswati, of the following 
legend popular in Bengali but unheard of in Orissa, asso- 
ciated with such images : — 

“Chand (Chandra), a merchant-prince of Bengal and a 
staunch Saivite, refused to pay homage to Manasa, the goddess 
of snakes. The goddess took her revenge on him by causing 
the death of six sons of his by snake-bite. The seventh and 
the last son was Laksmidhar who had married a beautiful girl 
called Behula. To protect Lak§midhar from possible snake- 
bite, King Chand had built a house of stone in which the boy 
was spending his honeymoon with Behula. But Manasa had 
contrived to keep a hole in one of the walls, through which a 
snake entered at her bidding, and bit Laksmidhar to death. 
But through the devotion of his wife Behula (ipativrafya) he 
was restored to life." 

The theme of all the poems and ballads sung in Bengal in 
honour of the Snake-goddess Manasa centres round Chandra’s 
early opposition to the worship of Siva, though his women 
had accepted it, how he was obdurate and how he eventually 
became an unwilling convert after a stiff contest. According 
to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali,^ the Manasa cult obtained a footing 
in Bengal in the lOth-llth century A.D., having perhaps come 
from South India, that a very large number of stone images of 
Manasa of the 10th-12th century have been found throughout 
Bengal, testifying to the popularity of the Manasa cult during 
the period, and that the merchant-prince Chand (Chandra) of 
the legend, was perhaps a member of the family of the 
Chandra Kings of East Bengal, may be Sri Chandra Deva 
himself, the most powerful prince of the family who ruled 
between 975-1000 A.D. 

A brief description of the sculpture (plate 2) will help 
proper identification. A woman is seated on a padmasana with 
her right leg pendant and a man seated on her lap, whom she 

1. The legend is very popular in Bengal as CHAND 
SAUDAGAR story and has also appeared in the film. 

2. "Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical sculptures 
in Dacca Museum” pp. 224-5. 
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is holding as a mother would her child, by her left hand going 
round his neck and by her right hand drawing his thigh nearer 
to her. The woman’s head is broken and missing. What 
remains shows her with full and prominent bosom, necklaces, 
Afira-like yajnopavlta in 3 strands, diaphanous uttarlya 
arranged yafnopavita-wise and indicated by many lines as in 
the KTalanda bronzes of the 8th-9th century A.D., angadas, a 
number of valayas on the wrists, nupiiras on the legs, one of 
which (the right) has a foot-rest. The lotus-d^awa is shown 
with its stem as in a majority of mediaeval sculptures of the 
Eastern School of Sculpture, to which Nalanda, Bengal and 
Orissa belonged. The man on the lap of the lady is adorned 
with a wealth of jewels, such as nupiira in the only leg (the 
left) exposed, waist-girdle with tassels and beads (Hinkini), 
necklaces, long and flat yajnopavlta, wristlets, armlets, and 
patfa-kundalas. His hair is arranged in an elegant kcsa- 
bandha marked by bead courses and a jewel-clasp in front. 
He has well-trimmed and manicured whiskers and beard, both 
thin and young, looking more like decoration than growth. His 
left hand is stretched down indicating varada, while his right 
hand is raised over his head against the leaves of perhaps a 
Snuhi branch (Euphorbia /Iniiqiwruni; Bengali-iV; : In Ben- 
gal this leaf is called Phani-Manasa). Below the padmCisdna are 
shown a rearing or springing snake on the left and a woman- 
worshipper on the right, who kneels, facing the snake, with a 
basket of fruits and flowers in front and with her hands folded 
in anjali (worship). The hanging right leg of the goddess is 
shown between the kneeling woman and the serpent. The 
sculptural grouping of this part is as in early Pala sculpture, 
the idea being that the worshipper is seeking from the deity or 
deities worshipped protection from the snake or snake-bite. 

The upper part of the sculpture including the head of the 
woman is unfortunately missing. Hence we cannot determine 
if there were snake-hoods shown and the Snuhi tree present. 
A leaf or two, however, is left on the left above the man’s head 
suggesting that the Snuhi tree was perhaps meant. 

The existing details are sufficient to enable us to think of 
Manasa, or rather the lady Jaratkaru, the sister of the Naga 
Vasuki, wife of a Brahmin named Jaratkaru and mother of 
Astika, who was the hope and the saviour of the snakes, as the 
deity meant in the sculpture. We should forget Manasa and 
pursue the Tar atkaru- Astika identification in the present case 



Plate 2. Astika from Orissa. 

9th Century A.D. 

ii|pi5rr: i 

Jli II 

3Tq«^ ^ via: % ^ *1^® vrimr: l 

3Rll3iq?JT 3T?rft^5R51 || AfB/i. 
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as the latter is more popular in South India including Orissa 
than in Bengal. Besides, Manasa, though generally identified 
with Jaratkaru in Bengal, finds no place in the Mahabharata or 
the dhy&nas of South India. There is no indication in the 
Mahabhirata of the deification of Jaratkaru, as a snake-god- 
dess, Nago-mata or mistress over the snakes, nor is she 
(Jaratkaru) credited with supreme knowledge (niahdjnana) 
and the power of counter-acting poison, the two important 
attributes of Manasa. Also, Kadru, and not Manasa was 
meant by the term “Naga-mata” in the Mahabharata. As 
pointed out above, the ManasS cult as such obtained a footing 
in Bengal about the 10th century A. D. Our sculpture hails 
however from Athgarh in Orissa and appears on grounds of 
style to date from the 9th century A.D. and to be related to 
the early Eastern School of Sculpture that produced the 
famous Nalanda and Kurkihar images. The diaphanous 
uttariya of Jaratkaru arranged yajnopavita-vfise is worth 
mentioning in this context. 

The legend of “Chand and Lakshmidhara and Behula” 
referred to at the beginning is of no consequence as the sculp- 
ture in question is votive in purpose, meant for worship as the 
woman (kneeling) clearly indicates. The man is being held 
by the woman on her lap, as a mother would her son. All 
volition and effort to hold is on the woman’s side, while the 
man is the least concerned. He has his right hand raised 
above and left hand stretched down for varada as a boon-con- 
ferring deity would. If he were the lover Lakshmidhara, his 
position should be different — he will have his wife appropriately 
on his knee or lap instead of sitting on his wife’s as the sculp- 
ture shows, and would encircle her with one of his hands. The 
sculpture shows all care on the part of the woman to hold the 
man on her lap with a motherly rather than erotic tenderness. 
The man has young whiskers and stroke of beard; yet the 
jewels he wears are nupuras, waist-girdle of kihkinis, patra- 
kundalas and clasp on kesa-ban'dha, clearly the results of a fond 
mother out to enjoy the sight of her decorated son. To a fond 
mother a grown-up son is yet a child 1 The “Chand-Lakshml- 
dhar-Behula” legend need not engage our attention any more, 
as the event was momentary, the hero was not meant to be 
deified, much less worshipped. Our sculpture is an image, 
votive in form and benedictory in purpose. The kneeling wor- 
shipper stands for humanity seeking protection from snake* 
XIX— 2 
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bites. This in short is the intent of the image which acquires 
special importance when its content is unfolded in the light of 
the dhy&na of Jaratkaru and Asilka. 

The snake, the worshipper, the child’s jewellery and the 
pose of the man preclude the possibility of the Savitrl-Satya- 
t'SM-identification. 

Having cleared the probabilites, or (to speak correctly) 
improbabilities, let us examine the dhyana of Astika and 
Jaratkaru on the lines of relevant verses in the MahabhSrata, 
which is current in South India and which every South Indian 
Br&hmana recites as daily prayer during his Sandhyd-vandana : 

Jaratkaror Jaratkarvarh saniutpanno mahayasah | 

Astikas satyasandho mam pannagebhyo abhiraksatu|| 

Apasarpa sarpa bhadram te duram gaccha mahayasah | 

Janamejayasya yajnante Astikavacanam smaran [| 

“ The renowned Astika, the son of (the lady) Jaratkaru, 
born of Jaratkaru, who never allowed his promise to go in 
vain, I recall him to my mind — for protection from snakes. 

** O blessed snake, of fame (= of virulent poison) — go 
away. Remember the words (of assurance) of Astika spoken 
at the end of the snake-sacrifice of Janamejaya,” 

The story of .\stika as recorded in the Adi f^rvan of the 
Mahabharata (aditydyas 13-58) is as follows: — 

Kadru and V’inata were the wives of the patriarch 
Kasyapa. The snakes (Nagas) were Kadru's children, while 
Aruna, Surya’s charioteer and Garuda were Vinata’s. Kadru 
cursed her children (the snakes), for an act of disobedience, 
with destruction by tire at the sarpa-ydga of King Janamejaya. 
Elapatra, one of the chief Nagas, had a vision which he duly 
imparted to all the Nagas, in which Vasuki’s sister, Jaratkaru, 
would marry a Brahmana of the same name, and a son born of 
their union called Astika would by virtue of merit acquired by 
innocence and intelligence save the Nagas from their threatened 
annihilation. The Naga-chief Vasuki brought up his sister 
with extreme care and affection. Knowing her mission in life 
and her priceless importance for their own safety, Vasuki and 
the Nagas were guarding her, anxiously awaiting sage 
Jaratkaru. 
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Jaratkaru was a nomadic Brahmana {y&yjavara) leading a 
celibate life. A vision of his fitrs not only failing to go to 
heaven but actually about to fall into the hell of put because of 
his own childless state, made him think of marriage, but on 
conditions such as that the girl should also bear the name Jarat- 
karu, should be offered to him unsolicited, he should not have to 
maintain her and lastly he should be at liberty to leave her on 
her first offence, reserving to himself the right to determine if 
it was an offence or not. Vasuki, the brother of the lady 
Jaratkaru, fulfilling the conditions, the two Jaratkarus 
married and lived with Vasuki. All went well, and to the 
happiness of Vasuki and the Nagas the lady Jaratkaru came 
to be with child,, when a trifling event such as the wife waking 
up her husband from an untimely nap, for performing his 
sandhya, enraged Jaratkaru, who forthwith left her, assuring 
her, however, that she was with child, the purpose that her 
brother and kinsmen sought in their union. Sage Astfka was 
born to the lady in time. He was the pride of the Nagas. 
Though a boy, his asceticism became great ;1 he was gifted with 
many virtues and great intelligence.^ He was a boy, yet he 
was grave** and intelligent. He was like the lord of the celes- 
tials,^ Sulapani (Siva). He grew up with great care in 
Vasuki’s palace to the infinite delight of the Nagas and his 
mother, who having lost her husband concentrated all her affec- 
tion on her son in compensation^ and the boy entered adole- 
scence under the sunshine of Jaratkaru’s vigil and unrivalled 
motherly affection. 

The time had come for Kadru's curse to take effect. King 
Parlkshit having died, being bitten by the Naga Takshaka, his 
enraged son Janamejaya performed just for revenge a snake- 
sacrifice (sarpa-yajna), into the fire of which the snakes were 
falling one by one. Takshaka had taken shelter under Indra. 
When as a result of the sacrificial mantras he was dragged, 
even Indra could not save him. At the request of Vasuki and 
the Nagas, Jaratkaru implored her son Astika (a child to her 
but a great, grave and intelligent saint in the eye of the world) 
to go to Janamejaya and save the Nagas by stopping the yajna, 
Astika did as bidden ; he came to the yajna in time to save 


I-5. Mahabharata, Adi, Astika Parva 5, 48tb Adf^dya, w. 19, 
21 and 22. 
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Takshaka whom he prevented from falling into the fire just by 
uttering the word “Stay, Stop”. His personality was so 
captivating and his appeal so irresistakle that the sadasyas of 
the snake-sacrifice and its performer (yajatnatia), King 
Janamejaya, granted him his request and the sacrifice was 
stopped forthwith. There was great rejoicing when Astika 
returned to his mother and the Nagas and a promise was taken 
on the occasion that snakes should refrain from biting anyone 
who uttered the name of Astika and the dhydnas quoted 
above.i 

In the light of the details of the story of Astika given 
above, we can readily recognise the sculpture (i^l. 2) as the crea- 
tion of the dhyana-verses current in the daily sandhyd-vandana 
of every South Indian Brahmana. The lady Jaratkaru sits on 
a padmasana and holds on her lap with motherly affection her 
son Astika (albeit his adolescence) whom she has decked with 
jewels befitting a child or boy. Is he not her child ?2 Astika 
sits on his mother's lap with evident composure, the result of 
his affection for his mother and innocence, the latter virtue 
making him a saint even in the teens. His left hand indicates 
varada to the worshipper and his right hand is raised above 
against a branch (Bengali Sij). The kneeling woman 

below on the right, with a tray of flowers in front, evidently 
repeats the dhydnas and offers her worship to Astika for pro- 
tection from the springing snakes shown in front of her and 
on the left. The sculpture recalls by its style of workmanship 
the best period of Bihar Sculpture such as Nalanda and 
Kurkihar produced in the 9th century A.D. The pearl-like 
hdra, diaphanous and yajhopavita-v/isc uttarlya in wavy lines, 
the armlet and the clasp in the necklet of Jaratkaru, the 
padmdsana which is a full-blown donhlt-padma standing on its 
stem and the disposition of the worshipper and the snake on 
either side of it, are a few characteristic decorative and icono- 
graphic details that help us to class our sculpture with 


1. See above page 10 ; Mahabharata, Adi, Astika Parva 5, 
Adhyaya 58, vv. 20, 24-26. 

2. There is a proverb in Tamil which translated runs as, 
“Even the Delhi Bahadur Shah (Badshah) i^ to his mother a 

?hii<i”t 
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Nalandai and KurkihSr^ in Bihar, and nearer home with 
Ratnagiri,3 Chauduar^ and JajpurS in Orissa, and assign to it 
a similar date, 9th century A.D. 


BIHAR. 

1. Nalanda (1) ManjusrI-9434 (Indian Museum, Calcutta). 

2. Kurkihar : (2) Tara, K. R. 16 (Indian Museum, Calcutta). 

(3) Tara (Indian Museum No. 5862). 

(4) Jambhala, K. R. 1 (Indian Museum). 

(5) Marichi (Indian Museum No. 3827). 

(6) Tara (Indian Museum No. 308). 

(7) Maitreya (Indian Museum No. 3790). 

(8) Avalokitesvara (Indian Museum No. 4473). 

ORISSi\. 

3. Ratnagiri: (9) Avalokitesvara (seeR. P. Chanda, Explo-^ 

ration in Orissa, plate IV, fig. 4). 

4. Chauduar: (10) Avalokitesvara (see R. P. Chanda, Explo- 

ration in Orissa, plate VIH, fig. 2). 

(11) Tara (see R. P. Chanda, Exploration in 

Orissa^ plate VII, fig 4). 

(12) Prajhaparamita (see R. P. Chanda, Explo- 

ration in Orissa, plate VIII, fig. 3). 

5. Jajpur: (13) Varahi (see R. P. Chanda, Exploration in 

Orissa, plate 1, fig. 1). 
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Sankaradeva (1449-1568 A.D.), a Kayastha by caste, was 
responsible for the spread of the Bhakti cult in the province of 
Assam, at that time divided into Kamarupa ruled over by the 
Koc kings (called the Kuvacas in the Yoginl Tanira) and 
Asama under the administration of the Ahoms (Saumaras 
according to the same authority). The tenets of Assam 
Vaisnavism were based mainly on the BhagavadgUd, the 
Bhagavaia Pur&na and the Padma Purana, Svargakhanda, 
and according to some of the biographers of Sankaradeva on 
the Vaisnava Sdtvata T antra also. He stood square against 
the practices of Tantricism, of which Assam was then a veri- 
table stronghold, and especially against blood sacrifices associ- 
ated with all forms of Tantricism. The saint Sankaradeva and 
his apostles Madhavadeva (also a Kayastha), Ananta Kandali 
and Rama Sarasvati (Brahmanas) produced a vast mass of 
literature in the Assamese language — songs, verse-narratives, 
dramas, and so on, wherein they expounded the teachings of 
the cult, officially called ekasarana ndmadharma (Dr. B. Kakati : 
Sanhara Deva, G. A. Natesan & Co., 1921 ; M. Neogi: ‘‘The 
Bhakti Cycle of Assamese Lyrics”, Journal of the University 
of Gauhati, Vol. I). Organization of numerous satras or 
monasteries, which might be likened to Buddhist viharas, and 
namgliars, village chapels, lit. ‘houses for celebrating the name 
of God’, followed and carried the message of bhakti far and 
wide into the country. These are still living institutions with 
extensive influence over Assam’s countryside. 

Sankaradeva went on pilgrimage to different holy places 
outside Assam on two occasions— in the year 1481 A.D. at the 
age of thirty-two and again in about 1546 at the very ripe old 
age of about ninety-seven (M. Neog, Sri-Sri-Sahkaradeva, 
1948, §§. 16-23, 56-60). On the second occasion he did not 
move beyond Sri-purufottama-ksetra, where he stayed for 
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three fortnights only. In his earlier sojourn however he did 
not turn home for twelve long years. On both occasions his 
main centre of interest was gri-purusottama-ksetra, where 
most possibly he met all sorts of religious people from Nor- 
thern and Southern India and came in contact with the 
currents and cross-currents of tiie social upheaval that was at 
that time boiling in the veins of India- His travels in the 
various centres of learning and of religious importance in 
Northern and Southern India had not a little to do with 
the part he played in bringing about a religious, social and 
cultural reformation in the country. We have several old 
biographies of the saint and his associates (gurucariis) in 
verse as well as in prose, which provide a great mass of infor- 
mation about gankaradeva and his times. The prose biogra- 
phies are generally the more detailed. All these however do 
not tell us what were the particular spots of interest gahkara- 
deva visited in the various places and what people of what 
particular schools of belief he held discourses with, in order to 
give us the clue to the different shades of his religious ideo- 
logy and practices. 

gahkaradeva started with seventeen persons in his com- 
pany in 1481 from his native place Bardowa in the modern 
district of Nowgong, Assam. On his way he bathed in the 
rivers Punarbhava and Karatoya and reached the banks of the 
Ganges in two months and twenty-one days from the start. 
He stayed on the Ganges for nine days. It took him ten days 
from there to arrive at Gaya, where he camped on the side of 
the river Phalgu for three days. He returned in another ten 
days’ time to the Ganges and from there took three weeks to 
reach gri-purusottama-ksetra, where he stayed for four or five 
months and talked of the greatness of god Jagannatha from the 
Brahma Purana lo tht temple priests. According to one bio- 
grapher, Ramananda Dvija, gankaradeva met Caitanyadeva 
(1485-1533) here; but the statement is apparently baseless. 
He then started out to Vrndavana and according to one 
authority, after travelling for five fortnights came across and 
initiated into his cult Rupa and Sanatana Gosvamis. Other 
biographers hold that these two Gosvamis of Vrndavana 
became gahkara’s disciples at Vrndavana on the side of 
the Kaliya lake. It is added in a prose carit from Bardowa 
that before this they belonged to the school of Harivyasa. 
But it is well-known that they were staunch followers and two 
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of the greatest exponents of Caitanyaism (Dr, S. K. De, 
Early History^ of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement in Bengal, 
1942, pp. lOSff). So it remains to be investigated if they had 
any affiliation to Assam Vaisnavism before they were converted 
to the Caitanya cult in about 1513 (S. Basu, Vidagdha- 
madhava, intro, pp. xxii ff. M. T. Kennedy, The Chaitanya 
Movement, 1925, pp. 45ff ). 

Sankaradeva passed through Sitakunda, Uttaravahin! 
Gahga, Varaha-ksetra, Puskarinl-tirtha, Mathura (where he 
passed six months), and Dvaraka before he reached Vrnda- 
vana. From the different accounts it would appear that Rupa 
and Sanatana’s place was somewhere to the east of Sitakunda, 
because they and Rupa’s wife are said to have followed the 
Assam pilgrims up to that place. 

There are a few other persons from Sankara’s native 
province who accepted him as their religious preceptor. In the 
Katha-gurucarit, a prose biography of the saints, it is stated 
that one poet Gopinatha, one samnyasini named Radha, Vrnda- 
vanadasa of Vrndavana and a Ksatriya named Ramakanta 
were initiated at Puskara-tirlha, Gokula, Kaliya-hrada and 
Upa-Uvaraka, respectively. Sarvabhaumapati Bhattacarya, a 
contemporary and disciple of the saint, adds that another 
samnyAsini Trijata took refuge in the faith of Sankaradeva at 
Vrajadhama ; that Visnudatta, the son of a panda of Jagannatha, 
also became his follower; and that there were altogether ten 
non-Assamese disciples of the saint. There are a few songs 
in Assamese ascribed popularly to Vrndavanadasa, the famous 
Hindi poet of Vrndavana. When Sankara started on the 
second pilgrimage, his intention was to reach as far as Vrnda- 
vana so as to be able to see Vrndavanadasa in person. 

The Kathd-gurucorit makes a long list of places visited 
by Sankaradeva and his companions on this occasion after they 
had left Vrndavana, although the enumeration does not seem 
to be in the proper order. 

Hastinapura, Kuruksetra and Badarikasrania; 
the kingdoms of Nepala, N'i§adha, Kaikeya, KoSala, 

Dravi^a, Pimcala and Sveta-dvipa ; 

the sacred rivers Karmanasa, Kesari, Kaveri and 
Payasvini; 

MargakasI, Bindukaii, Kausika-mahatirtha, Mrkun^a- 

aframa; 
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the rivers Pu^pabhadra, Soparu, Kapila, GandakI; 

Mathura, Upa-Dvaraka, Rukmini-nagara, Ahgada- 
nagara, Candravati-grama, Ramesvara-Setu- 
bandha and Sitakunda, Subahu ; 

Kausika-yajnabhami, Bidisa-nagara, Dandaka- 
vana (Citrakuta) ; 

the rivers Godavari and Gomati ; 

Taksaka-nagara, Pancavati-iirtha, Pampa-sarovara; 

Rsyamuha-parvata,' Kiskindha-nagara, Puskara. 
vatl, Bharadvaja-ksctra, Plaridvara-ksetra and 
Jayadvara ; 

the rivers Narmada and Mahananda. 

Sankara at last came to Kataka nagara (Cuttack), Uricha 
(Lrrisa)-desa with Oresfi-purl, SrI-purusottama-ksetra. He 
visited the panca-tlrthas of the ksetra and halted there for a 
year, the twelfth year of his long journey. He visited Kapila- 
asrama at Jahnavl-mohana, had a holy bath in the Kalindi 
(Yamuna) and again in the Punarbhava and Karatoya, and 
reached back home in 1493 when a quarter of one night had 
advanced. 

The verse biographies, which are the nearest to Sahkara- 
deva in point of time, do not provide much detail of the 
travels and some of them do not even mention any place in 
Southern India. There is, however, a great degree of simila- 
rity between the cult of Sankara and Ramanujacarya’s Sri- 
vaisnavism, which leads us to believe that Sankara was greatly 
influenced by the latter exponent of Vaisnavism (Dr. B. 
Kakati, The Mather Goddess Kdtnakhya, pp. 76ff). And it is 
not clear to us how these influences were imbibed by Saflkara. 

Sahkaradeva went out on pilgrimage a second time in 
about 1546, this time from Barpeta in the modern Kamrup 
district in the company of one hundred and tvventy disciples. 
But the saint’s wife requested Madhavadeva, his close associate 
and dearest disciple, not to take him as far as Vrndavana 
lest he would not return home. The pilgrims stayed at Ali- 
nagara (Alipurduar, a Railway station in north Bengal?) 
one night and for another night at Bhela (in the modem 
district of Cooch Behar, where there is a satra established by 
SaAkaradeva himself with the aid of king Naranarayana). 

XIX— 3 
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According to the Katha-gurucarit, the pilgrims met Caitanya- 
deva at Nadiya-Gopinatha (Nud(’ea). The biographer Rama- 
carana places the meeting at Caitanya’s own village; RSma- 
carana’s son Dailyari mentions it to have happened in 
Caitanya’s matha; while according to Bhusana Dvija and the 
prose carit from Bardowa they met at Jagannatha-ksetra. 
But any such meeting does not seem to be possible on the 
simple ground that Caitanya had already died in 1533 
(Caitaiiya-caritdmria, Adikhanda, pariccheda 13). The last- 
named biography also says that Ramananda of the South and 
Harivyasa were also met by Sankara, while the Katha-gurucarit 
adds a few other celebrities of the time to the people assembled 
at the shrine of Jagannatha. This also is imaginary in so far 
as the consideration of time is set aside in making the state- 
ment. All the several biographies describe how Sankara 
visited Kablr’s matha and met only his grand-daughter, 
Tarachi, Tarochi or Torachi; but while some of them suppose 
that Kabir was alive at the time, the other accounts take him 
to have already died. Kabir actually died in the year 1518 
A.D. (Rev. Dr. F. E. Keay, Kahif and His Followers, 1931, 
pp. 27f; Ramkumar Verma, Kablr-padavall, intro., pp. x-xii). 
There are a few songs ascribed to Kabir. Sahkaradeva 
himself sings in his Kirtan-ghosd: 

uresa bdrdna^l ihdwe ihdwc | 

kabira-glta sislasdz'C gdwc 1 1 

‘The learned sing the songs of of Kabir in places like 
Uresa (Orissa) and Banaras.’ 

This possibly is a reference to the dohas of Kabir, so very 
popular at that time. Before reaching the Ganges the pilgrims 
stayed at a place Binaiganj, apparently in Bengal, and from 
another place Nelai-hat turned south to Puru§ottama-ksetra. 
They crossed the Ganges at Dolamari-ghat, took a ceremonial 
bath in the river at Jiyaganj, and crossed the Katuwa Gahga. 
On the way they touched upon Nabhigaya (where they had a 
darsana of Varaha Visnu), and travelled for four days to 
reach the Mahanadi. They walked along the sea-shore for 
some time and stayed at a place Tulasi-grama for a single 
night and reached Athara-nala in the vicinity of the ksetra. 

After staying at Purusottama-kfetra for some time the 
pilgrims started for their own place. On their way they met 
a samnydsi, who described himself as Rupa and Sanatana’s 
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nephew. In some accounts the man was sent out by Rupa and 
Sanatana to enquire of the progress of Sahkaradeva’s religious 
activities; but according to others the Gosvanils were then 
long dead. Ramacarana says that the pilgrims visited the 
village of Bilvamahgala (some verses of whose Krsna-J/otr« 
are utilised by Madhavadeva in his dramas). The AatAa- 
gurucarit gives the names of a number of places through which 
Sahkaradeva and the other pilgrims passed. They reached 
Tulasicara the day after they had started, Catigopalpur the 
next day and Cuttack a few days after. They crossed the 
Mahananda and halted at Baitarani Jahadpur and then at 
BMesvar-bandar on the Budha river. They then reached and 
stayed at Bardhamana on the Diimodara, Kamar-pukhuriya, 
Nadiya Gop5natha, Santipur, Katuwa, Gahga-trivenT-mukh, 
Kacimganj, Mucoyabaj, Jahginpur on the Ganges and Bhagan- 
gola. They cros.sed the Padma at Bhaktipur-ghat, and halted 
at Pukhuriyaganj. They bathed in the Jahnavl (Ganges), 
stayed at Khajurpur, Cantaganj, Silimpur, Mohana Gahga, 
Binajpur on the Karatoya (Dinajpur?). They crossed the 
Karatoya and halted at Govindaganj, and crossed the river 
Kista (Tistcl) and remained for some time in Ghoraghat of 
Matsya-raja. They crossed the Gauranga and reached Sihgiya- 
ganj, a village belonging to prince Cilarai or Sukladhvaja of 
Cooch Behar. After that they arrived at village Khancipur- 
ganj on the river Naliya. Here they met a band of robbers 
in the guise of Ramait Sariinyasis. The pilgrims finally cross- 
ed the Sonkos on the western border of the present Assam, thus 
terminating their travels which extended from the month of 
Agrahayana to the month of Vaisakha. 

The holy places and rivers visited by Sankaradeva espe- 
cially those of the first occasion are arranged below in 
alphabetical order with notes of a general interest from the 
biographies. An attempt is also made to identify the places. 
In this I have much to rely on N. L. Dey’s The Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval /wdt'a, second edition, 
London, 1927. 

Angadiya-nagani — Anagandi (ancient Kiskindha)? In 
the text this is described as the capital of Laksma^a’s 
son. 

Ayodhya — modern Oudb, the place of Ramacandra, an in- 
carnation of God. The pilgrims rested under a tree, 
said to have been planted by the demon-women of 
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Lanka who came there along with Sita. This was a 
wonder tree which took away man’s hunger and 
thirst. 

Baidyanatha — Karnianasa — Baidyanath or Deoghar in the 
Santal Pargana, with the temple of Baidyanatha, one 
of the twelve great Lingas of Mahadeva. The river 
Karmanasa, described as being brought there by the 
demon-king Ravana during some war, is to the north. 

Badarikasrama — Betrakuta — Bad r math in the Garwal 
district in U.P. “It is a peak of the main Himalayan 
range, about a month’s journey from Hardwar and 55 
miles north-east of Srinagara” (Dey). Here the 
pilgrims saw Uddhava (his image?) and the Betra- 
kuta mountain down from which Gahga (the Ganges) 
descended upon the head of Mahadeva. At Badari- 
kasraraa Sankaradeva composed what seems to be the 
first Brajabuli poem in Eastern India, tnaiia mcri 
Rama-c&ranahi Idyu. (M. Neog, “The Bhakti Cycle 
of Assamese Lyrics” Journal of the University of 
Gauhati, Vol. 1.) 

Baranasl — Kasi — modern Benaras. It is described in the 
carits as Visvesvara-sthana, Visvesvara being the 
presiding deity and one of the twelve great Lingas of 
Mahadeva. The Visvesvara image of Mahadeva is 
also noticed by the Chinese pilgrim, Iliuen Tsiang in 
his account. This has since been destroyed by 
Aurangzeb. 

Betrakuta — See Badarikasrama. 

Bhagirathi — Cilipura-ghata — The pilgrims took their holy 
bath at this bathing ghat on the Ganges, which seems 
from the description to be in Bengal. 

Bharadvaja-k.setra — same asBharadvaja-asramain Prayaga 
or Allahabad? It is described as situated in Na(n)- 
digrama near the Bindhya mountains. 

Bidisa-nagara — Bhilsa in Malwa in the kingdom of 
Malwa. Ramacandra apportioned Bidisa to Satru- 
ghna’s son Satrughati (Ramayana, Uttara., ch. 121). 
In the text it is described as “the place ot Sucarita” 
(Satrughati?). 

Bindhya-giri — See Nandigrama. 
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6indu-Ka§i — Binduvasini in the Mirzapore district in 
U.P. ? This place is said to have been reached by 
the pilgrims after they had visited Marga-KaSi (q. v.). 

Candravati — same as Candravati or Jhalrapattan in Raj- 
putar.a? In tbc carit it is described as "Sikhara 
bhumi Chandraketur nagara”, the capital of king 
Candraketu. 

Cilipura-ghata — See Bhagirathi. 

Citrakuta — Kamptanath-giri in Bundelkhand. It is an 
isolated hill on the river Paisuni (Payasvini) or 
Mandakini. Here the pilgrims visited the place 
where Ramacandra lived when in exile. 

Dandaka — The forest of Dandaka, the place where 
Ramacandra lived while in exile, comprised all the 
forests from Bundelkhand to the river Krsna. The 
pilgrims saw here the very place, it is said, where 
Rama lived, where Surpanakha’s nose and ears were 
lopped off, and where the demons Khara and Dusana 
were killed. 

Dravida— “Pari of Ihc Deccan from Madras to Seringa- 
patam and Cape Comorin ; the country south of the 
river Pennar or rather Tripati (Tirupati)’’ (Dey). 

Dvaraka — Dwaraka in Gujrat. See Rukmini-mandira. 

GandakT r. — The Gandak which rises in the Sapta 
Gandaki or Dhavalgiri range of the Himalayas and 
enters the plains at a place called TrivenijGhat. The 
river is said to have been born of the sweat of the 
cheeks {ganda) of Visnu in the course of his perfor- 
ming austerities. 

Gahga — Kapila-asrama — Jahnavi-mohana. The hermitage 
of the sage Kapila was situated in the island of 
Sagara near the mouth of the Ganges. The ruins of 
a temple dedicated to the sage is still to be seen there. 

Gaya — Phalgu — Gaya is situated between the Ramiila hill 
on the north and the Brahmayoni hill on the south of 
the river Phalgu. In the southern part of Gaya is 
the new temple of Vi§nupada built on the site of 
one of much antiquity. Here the pilgrims offered 
pinda to the manes in the sands of the small river 
Phalgu. 
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Godavari r.—ia Southern India. There is a temple on 
the bank of the river on the spot where Ramacandra 
crossed it. 

Gofeu/a — See Vrndavana. It is situated at a distance of 
six miles from Mathura. 

Gomati r. — the Gumti in Oudh. 

Govardhana — See Vrndavana. 

Haridvara-ksetra — (also called Haradvara) modern 
Hardwar, situated on the Ganges where it enters the 
plains from the Sivalik hills. 

Haslinapura — north-east of Delhi. The pilgrims, the 
carit goes to say, visited Vidura’s dsratno here. 

Indraprastha — Old Delhi, the capital of the Pandavas. 

Jagannatha — See Sri-Puriisottama-ksetra. 

Jayadvara ( ?) — This place is mentioned along with 
Haridvara. 

Kaikeya — Kekaya, the country between the Bias and the 
Sutlej, the kingdom of Kaikcyi’s father. 

Kaisalya — the ancient kingdom of Kosala — Oudh — 
divided into Kosala and North Kosala. 

Kfilindl r. — The Yamuna (See Vrndavana) rising in the 
mountainous region of Kalinda-desa, whence the name. 

Kapila — a river in Mysore. 

Kapila-asrama — See Gahga. 

Karatoya r. — See Punarbhava. This name is explained 
by the Kalika Puraiia by saying that it was formed 
from the sweat flowing from Siva’s hand. 

Karmanasa r — See Baidyanatha. 

Kasi — See Baranasi. 

Kataka-nagara — Uricha-desa — Oresa-puri — Sta-Puru§ot- 
tama-ksetra — See Sri-Purusottama-k§etra. 

Kausika-yajnabhumi — the place where the sage Kausika 
made sacrifices to the gods in Subahu-nagara (q.v.). 

Kausika-mahatSrtha — (1) the confluence of the Dr§advatl 
(Chitang) and Kausiki (Parfwo P., Svarga Kh., ch. 
12), 17 miles to the south of Thanesvar? (2)Maha- 
kausika — “It is formed by the seven Kosis of Nepal, 
which are the Milamchi, the Sun Kosi (Sona Kosi) 
or the Bhotea Kosi, the Tamba Kosi, the Likhu Kosi, 
the Dudha Kosi, the Aruna...and the Tamor" (Dey.) 
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Kaverl r. — a river in Southern India rising in a moun- 
tain in Coorg. 

Kesari r. — the Kesavafi or Visnumati in Nepal? 

Ki^kindha-nagara — Kiskindha or Anagandi, a small ham- 
let on the south bank of the r. Tungabhadra, 3 miles 
from Vijayanagara. 

Kuruksetra — modern Thanesvar. The carit says that 
in Kuruksetra there is some Bhakti-hata or the 
Market of Devotion, where Krsna bestowed on the 
Gopis (cowherdesses of vraja) divine knowledge. 

Kusavati-pura — the capital of (south) Kosala, founded by 
Kusa, the son of Ramacandra, 

Madarganj — in Bengal? 

Mahananda r. ( 1 ) the river Mahananda, a course of the 
Tista or the river Nanda in Bengal. (2) the river 
Mahanadi in Orissa (Padtna P., Svarga Kh., ch. 3). 

Marga-Kasi — Probably V yasa-Kasi ( Kfisi-madhya or Kasl- 
marga in Sankaradeva, Bhahti-Pradipa, verse 126). 

Mathura — modern Muttra, the birth-place of Kr§na. 
According to one account Sahkaradeva stayed here 
for six months. 

Mrkunda-asrama — Markandeya-tirtha at the confluence 
of the Sarayu and the Ganges (Padma P., Svarga 
Kh., ch. 16). 

Na (n) di-grama — Vindhya-giri — Bharadvaja-asrama. The 
hermitage of sage Bharadvaja is said to have been 
situated in the village Nandi-grama near the Vindhya 
mountains. See Bharadvaja-asrama. Nandi-giama 
is the same as Nund-gaon in Oudh ( where Bharata 
lived when Ramacandra was in exile) ? 

Narmada r. — the modern Nerbuda. 

Nepala — the kingdom of Nepal. 

Nisadha — the ancient kingdom of Nala on the right bank 
of the Sindh. 

Pampa-sarovara — about two miles to the east of Ki^kin- 
dha or Anagandi. There is a river, the Pampa, 
which falls into the Tungabhadra. 

Pancala — Rohilkhand. “Panchala was originally the 

country north and west of Delhi from the foot of 
the Himalaya to the river Chambal”. (Dey). 
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Pancatirtha— See Sri-Purusottania.k§etra. 

Pancavatl- modern Nasik on the Godavari. Here the 
pilgrims saw the place where Havana killed the bird 
Jatayu in a tough fight and where the latter was 
cremated by Ramacandra. 

Payasvini r.— the river Paisuni or Palar in Southern 
India. (Bhagavata 
Phalgu r— See Gaya. 

Prasnavati-nagara — said to be founded by Lava, son of 
Ramacandra. Possibly Lavapura or Lavakota, modern 
Lahore, is meant which is said to have been founded 
by Lava (Tod’s Rajasthan, I, p. 224). 

Prayaga— modern Allahabad. Here the river Yamuna 
pours into the Ganges. The pilgrims had their heads 
shaved here according to the prevailing custom and 
then saw the holy Brahma vata. Iliuen Tsiang men- 
tions the Deva temple here and says, “l>efore the hall 
of the temple there is a great tree with the spreading 
boughs and branches and casting a deep shadow’’. 

Punarbhav& (Purnabhava) r. — Karatoya r. — Punarbhava, 
Karatoya and Mahananda make the three courses of 
the Tista, Karatoya flows through the districts of 
Rangpur, Dinajpur and Bogra. 

Puskara-tirtha — the Puskara lake six miles from Ajmir. 
Here a local poet Gopinatha took Sankaradeva as his 
religious preceptor. 

Pu^karavatl — or Puskalavatl, the old capital of Gandhara. 

It is said to have been founded by, Ramacandra’s 
brother Bharata after the name of his son Puskala, who 
was placed here as king (/?amay, one, Uttara, Chs. 101, 
114). Inthecant it is called the place of Bharata’s son. 

Pu^pabhadra r. — the river Pu^pavatl or Pambai in 
Travancore ? 

Ramesvara-Setubandha — Ramesvaram or Setubandha 
(Setukhanda in the text), a small island in the ex- 
treme south wth the celebrated temple of Ramesvara- 
natha, one of the twelve great Lingas of Mahadeva. 
There is a place, Ramajharaka, one and a half miles 
away from the Ramesvara temple, containing the im- 
pression of Ramacandra’s feet. The pilgrims bathed 
near the Adam’s Bridge. 
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Rsyamuka-parvata — a mountain situated on the Tunga- 
bhadra. Here Hanunian and Sugriva met Rama- 
candra {R&mayana, Ki§k., ch. 4). The pilgrims 
visited the place where five monkey chiefs took refuge 
in Ramacandra. 

Rukmini-mandiru — the abode of Krsna's chief consort 
RukminI, in Dwaraka in Gujarat. 

Sarayu r. — the Ghagra or Gogra in Oudh. 

Setubandha — See Ramesvara-Setubandha. 

Sitakunda — Candra-tirtha from the hot spring of which 
the Kaverl originates. Here Sita had to stand Rama- 
candra’s Cre-ordeal. 

Sonaru r. — The river Sona (^Mahabhdrala, Bhisma., ch. 9) 
Sona (Vayu P.), Sona (modern Sone) or Hiranyabahu 
(^Afnarakoia) . It rises from the Gandavana and falls 
into the Ganges near Pataliputra. 

Sri-Purusottama-ksetra — The pilgrims “bathed in the 
Mahananda, stayed at Katakanagara (Cuttack) in the 
country Uricha (Orissa) of BargS ( ?) kings and at 
last saw Oresa-puri Sri-Purusottama-ksetra, the place 
of Jagannatha, a veritable Vaikuntha on earth”. The 
five sacred spots they visited here in Puri are together 
called PaUca-tirtha: Sveta-Gafiga, Marknndeya, 
Candana Sarovara (Candantalao or Narendra tank 
where the Candana-yatra of Jagannatha takes place in 
the month of Vaisakha), Indradamana (Indradyumna 
Sarovara) and Lokanatha. They also bathed in the 
Sindhuraja and the PataK-Ganga. They then entered 
the Deva’s temple and saw Dvarakanatha, Planuman, 
. Jambavan, Vibhisaiia, Sugriva, Yama, Bali, Brahma, 
Laksmi, Sarasvati, Ghunuca, Ugrasena, Caitanya- 
Bankiyadhari Krsna, Govardhanadhari (Krsna), 
Nrsirhha, Sri-Rama, Laksmana, Bharata, Satrughna, 
Nanda, Yasoda, Vasudeva, Devaki, Ekadasi (Eka- 
namsa or Savitru?), Garuda, Hara and Gauri and 
other deities. Sankaradeva stayed at Puri for an 
year and every evening explained the Brahma 
Purana and related the story of king Indradyumna’s 
setting up the wooden image of Jagannatha at Puri. 
According to one account, Visnudatta and others, all 
sons of Pandas of Jagannatha accepted Sankaradeva 
as spiritual preceptor. At the close of one year's 
stay there, the pilgrims had the holy sight of Krg^a, 
XIX—4 
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Balabba^draj^Subhadra and the Brahmavata, bathed 
, in tl}'( tea«4nd left the great holy place. 

Subaliti::^pig&ra — described in the carita as the capital of 
' ^affughna’s son (?) and as the place where the 
demons Marica and Subahu were killed. Dcy says: 
“In the village called Saikhera, at a short distance 
from Nasik, Rainacbandra is said to have killed 
Maricha who had beguiled him from his hut." 

Svetadvipa — an ancient kingdom. 

Taksaka-nagara — Tak§a-sila, said to have been founded 
by Ramacandra's brother Bharata after the name of 
his son, Taksa, placed there as king. From the 
. account in the carita it seems that the pilgrims reached 
this place after they had crossed the Gumti, 

Uricha — See Sri-Purusottama-ksetra. 

Varaha-k§etra — in the Furnea district. According to one 
biography Sahkuradeva completed his fortieth year 
at this place. 

Vrndavana — Gokula-Yamuna. Here in Vrndavana Sah- 
karadeva stayed on the Kalindi (Yamuna), took the 
ceremonial bath in the Kali(ya)-hrada (the lake of 
the serpent Kaliya on the Yamuna), and remained for 
sometime under the shade of the Kadamba tree on its 
bank. It is here, the carita goes on to tell us, that 
the famous l<upa and Sanatana Gosvamis and Vrnda- 
vana-dasa were initiated into the Bhakti cult by 
Sahkaradeva. This seems to be vci'y doubtful for 
want of definite evidence. But the legend cannot be 
brushed aside as impossible. In Rupa’s Vidagdha- 
Madhava Ndtaka the Sutradhara is made to say, 
“To-day I have been commanded in a dream by 
Bhaktavatara Sri-Sahkaradeva (to produce this 
drama)”. It has been pointed out (M. Neog, 
Sri-Sri-Saiikaradeva^ p. 28) that this might very 
well be a reference to Sri-Sahkaradeva of Assam. 
The twelve groves of Vrndavana are thus enumerated: 
Luha (Loha), Muha (MahS), Lala (?), Tala, Kunja 
(Kurnuda ? or Kunda?), Muhja (?), Nikunja, 
Khajura ( ?), Asoka, Bhandira, Kamya (Kamyaka), 
Khidra (Khadira?). The pilgrims also visited Kesi- 
ghata (where the horse-demon Kesi was killed) and 
Vathsi-vata, took the holy bath again in the Yamuna 
and stayed for some days at Govardhana. The little 
town of Gobardhan is the celebrated Govardhana hill 
on the banks of the tank Manasa-Gahga, eighteen 
miles away from Vrndavana (Dey). 

Yamuna r. — See Kalindi, Vrndavana. 



pracina-padyavali of 

SON OF MAHADEVA— 1685 a5? 

By 

K. Venkateswara Sarma 

Pracina-Paclyfivali is a little known anthological work of 
Divakara, son of Mahadeva and grandson on the paternal and 
maternal sides respectively of Bfilakrsna and Nilakantha. 
Author of the Dharmasastrasudhanidhi, Divakara, like 
other members of his family, is more reputed as a writer 
on Dharmasastra. Here, I propose to draw attention to this 
work of his in the literary field, Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum notes a Padyiivali under a Divakara^ but nowhere 
notes a manuscript of the work. This seems to be the only 
reference to the work and no manuscript of it has yet been 
brought to the notice of scholars. The Travancore Univer- 
sity Manuscripts Library acquired recently two manuscripts 
of the work, both from Bcnaras and probably from the same 
collection. These form the basis of the following analysis and 
study of work.2 

Both the Mss., (Nos. 7073 and 1770),^ are roughly of the 
.same size (10”x5”) in old country paper written in Deva. 
nagari script. Both are complete, except that in the latter 
(No. 1770) four folios, Nos. 136-39, are missing and a lacuna 
of 18 verses occurs on folio 164 which is left blank except for 
three lines on the obveric. The titles of sections and numbers 
of verses are generally m.irked with red pigment. From the 
different writings in both the Mss., it can be gathered that 
several scribes have contributed to their transcription. The Mss, 
have also gone through the hands of revisors, though scribal 


♦Read before the XIV Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference, Darbh.anga, 1948. 

1. CC. Vol. I, p. 2.S3b; but not under our author Divakara 
who comes later in the same page. 

2. I understand from Sri S. L. Katre, Ujjain, that 
there is a third manuscript of the work in the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain (No. 985), 

3. The folios of the Ms, referred to in this paper pertain to 
the first one, viz-. No. 7073. 
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V errors still abound. Both Mss. have the same date of trans* 

cription, and common gaps are not uncommon. But there are 
also many instances of lacunae occurring in one but not 
in the other, which fact rules out the possibility of one being 
the source of the other. It is presumed, therefore, that neither 
is the original with the date marked in them but that both are 
derived from the same original indirectly and independent of 
each other. 

The work opens with a prayer to the Sun, the favourite 
deity of the author. 

f. lb: 

Ict'r rm?i: q?jj. | 

BqqiWHi ^ II 

^r: 3RcTl: 

cf ^ 

siqff^cT qifil^Rq n 

The nature of the work and Divakara's authorship of the 
compilation are stated ne>.t. 

f. lb: 

»{R5i5ff®iqa«-gqi^3qqoigf5qsqqiq-crqin'?5Ti^-?fiiI5i^f*lir;rt 
jji; «lq?l?iq1qraraigi5q[=qiq- qq^iiqRqs^-fq^nfqsrj ®5f^- 

fi(|5i:3qqf55fqf%5r: ^q^qqqfqsf: 
g«iiRq:f: §^^isra=qsn: qtiqwfq^ 

HRsi^q^nqqi: ii 
3n55f jfr#n«nJfT ^ i 

q''i?f^qiift(oiH? »!:) ii 
qqni^ fqlqtqRfq i 
r3R%s5iHq«n^ qnl5l H n 
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Next, the author recounts the subjects dealt with, 
f. lb: 

quisifTOHr i 
(f. 2 a) sr^ g li 

qqffqRif? ^ q«nqpqT mm i 

|| 

q?lqf q«nqi q«qiqfq \ sajoi fq^i i 
The work ends : 
f. 156b: 

3i«i 

qi |iqf ERfq^rifflr: q|q^: ^jr ?ira^g?ffqi- 

egjJl ^Jq=qqq q^qfq (% qqt ^q^ | 

^iqq qq) ?fq qifniq?nq^ 

qq ; qq b qosspq^q^i qwqoi: jflqqw ii 

fgRg ?Br qf#ts{q qqi- 
^qqi^ m qq i 
^ qi q qi«'qqg §< 5 ^ 

^ qi«qr RR qqifegqif; || 

Next follow three more verses on the Sun. Then occurs: 
f. 157a: 

^iq^q^ ! qq qiq%qq 
qiqq qqw qw 5iieqq: i 
qR 5Fq B^ §3f|jqq 
sftRq q i%g qq || 

Three more verses in praise of Rama follow. The author 
then concludes the work : 
f. 157a: 

fqf iqqq qi^q*^ 
fq%®qiq^«qfq i 
an^^iqlf^ gqtfqq# 

qqi fe# li 
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<jwpR!t4 wr f3f 

«re«it S'*?/} (f. 157b) II 

crai«n^if^qt?9n»» towr m i 

; %«n«i q^TRf g^sTFlqj-wi^ai II (q«qHqq*i.) 

's 

3«i SIR qqi cT^lcRf^?: I 

31^1 f^(tf«ci5^is4 qsTiinqiqi^^: || (qeqrqqqq:) 

fq?R q;?q®afiqqiRtef sjHRwi^r 

eqiqfqi%af qet ?^f i 

Rifit ^qorat ecit goi^al qii?al §f gi 

^ ftr sTR'^^qqi^^ II 

iHRSRf^ ^iq^rfla;?cfqi 

liqRRJTclcq^Isfq ^ qf^tfSqq^lJ^; I 

q«n^i qifecTF qf^?Tr || 

^ «ft»TR«r3r-^pnFq5Rjr3r- 

qim f^qa ii 

The scribe adds after this: 


4. The date of compilation of the work, Sam. 1741 (1685 
A.D.) 

5. This with the following verse gives the number of sec- 
tions (called kiranas) in the work and the total number of verses. 

(3800) without the first and the last digits 
gives the number of sections as 80. The 

same number, 80, added to ^-^1-1-^ (1800) gives the total 

number of verses in the work as 1880. Actually, however, the 
total number of verses in the Mss. comes to about 2030, or there 
^boqt 150 additional verses. 
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f.l57b: 

fecrKi?g% i 

*nRi gwrtg; fl’^iRserg^ II 

Viqj»qq*I?g I «fi?|q; ?[^0I I 

fliqfq«9*^ spT: I 

^ ^cisq 5l»qlsfi I 

srsi^sw iq^qoi q«qiq# fl g^aqig. || 

5rq; i 
^ra: I 

The work is essentially a compilation, an anthology of 
poetic selections sorted and arranged by subjects. Each division 
of the work is called a kirana and is prefixed with a benedictory 
verse, presumably the conipiler’s own. A staunch devotee of 
Surya, Divakara nantes the sections as kiranas. The work 
consists of 80 kiranas analysed as follows: 



No. 



Verses 

Total 

Ff. of the 

Name of the Kirana. 

as numbered 

No. of 

Kirana. 



in the Ms. 

verses. 

lb Introduction 


1-2 

(2) 

2a 

1 

qgrq*CTF%^oT: 

1-13 

13 

2a 

2 



14-84(+l) 

71 (+1) 

7b 

3 

gwfqeisnff^fr^^oT: 

85-89 

5 

8a 

4 



90-96 

7 

8b 

5 


79 

r 97-100 






i 1-2 

6 

9a 

6 


77 

3-7 

5 

9a 

7 

qfosqiw^iT* 


8-15 

8 

9b 

8 

^«515W?fT- 


16-22 

7 

10a 

9 


V 

23-32 

10 

lla 

10 

*T55SW?1T‘ 

77 

33-38 

6 


6. The year of transcription is Sam. 1743 (1687 A.D.), i.*., 
two j'cars after the compilation of the work. 

7. For the portion following, the second manuscript. 
No. 1770, has : 


nfWfeiRiwsTwn 1 l 
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No. 



Verses 

Total 

Ff. of the 

Name of the Kirana. 

as numbered 

No. of 

Kirana. 


in the Ms. 

verses. 

lla 

11 


39-43 

5 

lib 

12 


>> 

44-63 

20 

13a 

13 


3? 

64-95 

32 

15b 

14 


(■ 96-100 

L 1-6 

11 

16b 

15 


99 

7-14 

8 

17a 

16 


99 

15-17 ■ 

3 

17b 

17 

• _ 

99 

18-22 

5 

18a 

18 


99 

23-30 

8 

18b 

19 


99 

31-35 

5 

18b 

20 


99 

36-41 

6 

19a 

21 

«r«9if^r- 

99 

42-44 

3 

19b 

22 


99 

45-50 

6 

19b 

23 


99 

51-59 

9 

20a 

24 


99 

60-64 

5 

20b 

25 

5®Rw?rT- 

99 

65-77 

13 

21a 

26 


99 

78-83 

6 

21b 

27 


99 

84-91 

8 

22a 

28 

«wsr^- 

99 

92-97 

6 

22b 

29 

1 

'98-100 
. 1-10 

13 

24a 

30 


99 ^ 

11-29 

19 

26a 

31 


99 

30-36 

7 

26b 

32 


99 

37-47 

11 

27a 

33 


99 

48-52 

5 

27a 

34 


99 

53-65 

13 

28b 

35 


99 

66-72 

7 

29a 

36 


99 

73-76 

4 

29b 

37 


99 

77-83 

7 

30a 

38 

twWTJI- 

99 

84-99 

16 

31a 

39 


” {: 

00 

1-5 

6 


8. Verse 24 in this -kirana is explained in 12 ways. 
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No. 


Verses 

Total 

Ff. of the 

Name of the Kirana. 

as numbered 

No. of 

Kirana. 


in the Ms. 

verses. 

31b 

40 


6-13 

8 

32b 

41 

sirHWR'JTsr^rHT-,, 

14-21 

8 

33a 

42 


22-27 

6 

33b 

43 


28-33 

6 

34a 

44 


34-38 

5 

34b 

45 


39-42 

4 

35a 

46 

JlfWclS?!- „ 

43-46 

4 

35b 

47 


47-55 

9 

36a 

48 

nifsnprnJT- „ 

56-59 

4 

36b 

49 

gfSStSff^T- „ 

60-66 

7 

37a 

50 


67-100 

34 

39a 

51 


1 111 

111 

46b 

52 


112-120 

9 

47a 

53 


[121-145 

5 46-100 
i 1-100 

i 1-100 

1 1-37 

317 

64a 

54 

«:rR=Rftfr- 

r 1-100 

\ 1-72 

172 

75a 

55 

arsRTra- , , 

r 1-100 
\ 1-62 

162 

88a 

56 

^TOSl?gf^- >j 

1-17 

17 

89a 

57 


1-4 

4 

89b 

58 

J%5|^SR- „ 

1-12 

12 

91a 

59 


1-11 

11 

91b 

60 

?WRI- n 

1-12 

12 

92a 

61 

<* 

>7 

1-52 

52' 

96b 

62 

^IRT- j) 

1-31 

31 

97b 

63 


fl-lOO 

11-22 

122 


XIX— 5 
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No. 



Verses 

Total 

Ff. of the 

Name of Ihe Kirana. 

as numbered 

No. of 

Kirana. 



in the Ms. 

verses. 

115b 

64 



r(4) 

(4) 





! 1-2 

2 





i(5) 

(5) 





: 1-4 

4 





Li-ii 

11 

119b 

65 


99 

1-5 

5 

120a 

66 



1-4 

4 

120b 

67 


99 

fl-100 






J 1-100 






; 1-100 






1.1-19 

319 

145b 

68 


99 

1-4 

4 

146a 

69 


99 

1-19 

19 

147b 

70 


99 

1-4 

4 

148a 

71 


99 

1-3 

3 

148b 

72 


^9 

1-3 

3 

148b 

73 


99 

1-3 

3 

149a 

74 


99 

1-3 

3 

149a 

75 

5ir??r- 

99 

1-17 

17 

150b 

76 


99 

1-27 

27 

153a 

77 


99 

1-32 

32 

155b 

78 


99 

1-3 

3 

156a 

79 


99 

1-9 

9 

156b 

80 


99 

1-15 

15 


Total No. of verses : 2019+ ( 12) = 2031 

It may be seen that the field covered by these eighty 
kiranas is fairly large and comprehensive. The common sub- 
jects treated in anthologies like 

etc., and other allied topics have been dealt with in detail. 


9. The 3rd dondaka details the genealogy of Nilakantha, the 
maternal grandfather of Divakara. The 4th refers to jeswant 
Singh, a contemporary Rajput chieftain of Bundelkhand in 
Marwar. 
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The nine rasas are dealt with in separate kiranos 
(Nos. 67-75), the Srhgara,(No. 67) in great detail, in ^9 
verses. There is also a (No. 76) stating in 

general the Bhakti doctrine and the views of the various 
schools, the Saivas, Abhedavadins, Mimarhsakas, Sabdikas 
and Tarkikas. There is a kirana on Banaras (No. 78), the city 
of Divakara’s residence, as also one on the Ganges and the 
Jumna (No. 52). 

The special feature of some of the kiranas is their in- 
corporation in them of some of the more popular works in 
Sanskrit literature in an abridged form, using the original 
verses themselves. The Suvarnamuktavivadakirana (No. 29) 
is an epitome of Mahesapandita's (c. 1500-1550) Svorna- 
muktavivada, a work in conversational style on the dispute of 
Gold and Pearl for super iority.^^ The N alacariiravarnana- 
kirana (No. 53) is a running summary of N aisadhiyacarita 
of Sriharsa taking all the verses from the original itself. The 
next section, Ramacaritakirana^^ (No. 54) is another of a 
similar nature. The Nltikath&na'ka-kirana (No. 63) is again 
a summary of the Hiiopadesa without the intervening episodes. 

A special feature of this anthology is that it gives at the 
end of each verse its metre. For, as the compiler himself 
observes at the beginning of the work : 

f. 2a. 

ficfli i^i^ 3 | 

ffg t^?g3|[isTi4 i 


10. Vide Mss. of the work, I.O. 4202, Wai 73; Ed. in the 
Laghukavyani (pp. 171 ff.) forming part of the Bombay Magazine 
“Kavyetihasa-sangraha”, Vol. X. I am indebted to Dr. V. Ragha- 
van for drawing my attention to this fact. 

11. The original of this summary could not be identified. It 
is, however, different from the RStnacoritas of Sandhyakaranandin 
and Abhinanda. 
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The author then proceeds to define and distinguish between 
and enumerates the 26 chandas and illustrates each 
with a v^ita coming under it and an example eulogising his 
favourite deity, the Sun. For the many other vrttas coming 
under the various chandas the reader is referred to the author’s 
Vrttaratndkarddarsa; Cf. 

(f.4b) 

9i«iwi|q I 

In the body of the anthology itself, whenever an unusual 
metre occurs, the definition of the same is also given. Again, 
elucidation of apparent non-adherenee of a verse to the defini- 
tion of its vrtta is often made. To cite an instance: 
f. 27b: 

fq;«qi qR?13q% 

!I ^ <l^Tfi5Tltrq3rn%cl^^3i ‘ q«qg^*T q » Hqin^, 

3 i 5 f ri^qiqi^, qi«q*i, i qqiq 

^R 5 n^(siq»icf«% ‘f’qiwi, ^ig^tqqqncni;, eiqifq 51511551^ q> 
qi ^rRfqig^ I 

Divakara does not indicate at the end of each verse its 
source, as is generally the case in anthologies. He acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to his sources in a general manner in 
the beginning of the work as also at the close. His own 
verses, he indicates by such expressions as 

(ff. 4b, 116), qraqs: (90b), qq'iqf; (116a) and 

qtrq (128b). It is very likely, however, that there are more 

verses of Divakara than those specifically indicated as above) 
and especially such are the benedictory verses heading each 
kirana. 

Divakara often refers to or cites authorities in quoting 
definitions, justifying usages, or referring the readers to 
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further literature on the subject. Such authorities referred to 
byname are: 

f . lb ; also under g<lR: I 
f. 15b. 

^P?15rf5I?l: of Mammata f. 120b, 130b. 
t f. 2b ; also under f I 

27b. 

88b. 

*n0S52r:'- 119b. 
g«f?: 8a. 

25b. 

of Kediirabhatta 5a, 7a. 

r 

a conimenlary on the above by Divakara 
himself 3a, 4b. 120a. 

lb. 

It may be of interest to note that there is a reference to 
Jeswant Singh, a contemporary Rajput chief of Bundelkhand in 
Marwar, who was deputed by Aurangazib to Peshwar in 1672 
to quell troubles that broke out in the frontier, jewant Singh 
is eulogised in an illustration of a variety of called 

I 

ff. 119b-20a: 

5rq«^Rl^ II 

The completion of a samasyd connecting the names 
of Hanumat, Bharavi and Kalidasa occurs in the 

f. 35a: 

ff tqg f^q: J^lffliqi 

qqRr fc 51^5 qiqoif {qqiq;i: | 


12, An early writer on metrics mentioned also by Pihgalat 
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w ^ R«ne: II 

(aww f^) 

m in^: | 

’sr^ 1 

RRr% «in% %: 

Rr? ffif an% »zEiqi^ il 

3« %?!g: I 

Divakara belonged to a family of reputed scholars both in 
the paternal and maternal lines. His father Mahadeva 
Bhatta was a great Naiyayika — as Divakara refers 
to him in the introduction to the present work — and 
in collaboration with his son Dinakara (Divakara) Bhatta, was 
the author of the commentary Dinakari ontheSiddhantamukta- 
vali of Visvanatha. Nilakantha, the renowned Nibandhakara 
and the author of the twelve Mayukhas was his maternal grand- 
father, Divakara himself is more renowned as a writer on 
Dharmasastra than in other branches of Sanskrit literature.^3 
He flourished at Banaras during the latter half of tlie 17th 
century and it is towards the close of the century that he wrote 
his works, in some of which the dates of composition are also 
mentioned; his Sraddhacandrika about 1680, his Tithyarka 
about 1683,14 his commentary on Vrttaratnakara in 1684,13 the 
present work in 1685 and the Acararka portion of his Dharma- 
sastrasudhanidhi in 1686.13 


13. For a list of Divakara’s works, see: C.C. I. 2S3b-54a; 
P, V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I. 702. 

14. History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I, 702. 

15. C.C. 1. 597-a. 

16. History of Dharmasastra, Vol. I. 702. 



SRIPARNIKA 

By 

B. Cii. Chhabra, Ootacammd 

Sriparnika was a village. It was evidently so called 
because it abounded in trees of the sflpafna or iriparni species.^ 
This interpretation of the name, which, I believe, is the correct 
one, suddenly dawned upon me not long ago when I was pre- 
paring an article on the subject of Village-Names After Trees^ 
and Was, in my obsession, seeing some arboreal species or 
other behind every other village-name in India. 

The village of Sriparnika existed possibly in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ramtek, the modern representative of the Rama- 
giri of the Meghaduta fame in the Nagpur District of the 
Madhya Pradesh. It is mentioned in the Nagardhan plates of 
Svamiraja, assignable to the 6th century A.C, published in a 
recent issue of the Epigraphia Indica? This record has been 
edited by §ri V. V. Mirashi, the Emeritus Professor of 
Sanskrit and Principal of the Morris College, Nagpur. Accor- 
ding to him, the name of the village is Parnika with Sfi prefixed 
to it as a mere honorific.^ This is obviously an error and, as 
Editor of the Epigraphia Indica, I would have nipped it in the 
bud, had the true etymology of the name occurred to me 
earlier than it did. Now, were it only for that, I would not 
have thought of writing this note. There is something more 
to be said in the wake. 

My hunt for the village-names after trees brought me 
face to face with two more villages whose names are likewise 


1. They include silk-cotton trees and are better known to -the 
botanist under their Latin appellations Salmalia Malabarica, Prmna 
Spinosa or Longifolia, Myristica Mtdabarica, Marka Sapiia, etc. Com- 
pare Hcmachandra’s Anek&rthasahgraha, III, 241 ; iriparnas=tv= 
agnimantke=’bje sriparni Mmalau hat he. 

2. This is under publication in the Robinson Memorial Volumes 
to be issued by the University of Mississippi, U. S. A. 

3. /m/.jVol. XXVIII, pp. 1-11 and plate. The village- 
name Sriparnika occurs on p. 9, text line 16. 

4. /b«.,pp.2, 8, 11. 
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derived from irlparna or sriparnt. One of them was in Berar 
and the other in Baroda. The former is found as Srtpdrni- 
kheta and Srtparnikagratna in the Khamkhed plates of Pratapa- 
5ila,“ dating from the 8th century A.C., while the latter occurs 
as Srtparnaka in the Sahkheda plate of gantilla,® referable to 
the 7th century A. C. As chance would have it. Professor 
Mirashi happens to be the editor of the Khamkhed plates as 
well, and he has treated the village-name Srtparni in the same 
way as he has done Sriparnikd of the Nagardhan plates, 
abridging it of its SrtJ And I, on my part, have again shared 
this error with him inasmuch as, in the Index to Vol. XXII of 
of the Epigraphia Indica, I have faithfully entered the name 
of the village under Parnnikagrdma and Parnnikheta. It may 
he pointed out that Professor Mirashi has proposed the identi- 
fication of this village with Pahgarkhed, while he has not been 
able to identify Parnika (really Sriparnika) of the Nagardhan 
plates. 

As for Sriparnaka of the Sahkheda plate, it has met with 
no better fate, as the editor of this record likewise docs not 
consiler its Sri as an integral pari of the name.® He has 
identified the village with Paniu. The compiler of the Index 
in this case has evidently not seen eye to eye with the editor of 
the record, for he has indexed the name under Sriparnaka 
(correctly Sriparnaka) only. 

It may finally be observed that all the three villages discus- 
sed above occur only as boundary villages, and not as places of 
issue of the respective grants, in which case the j^refixing of 
Sri to the names may have some meaning. As it is, there is 
no justification in treating the names in question as preceded 
by that honorific. Besides, as shown in my article referred to 
in the beginning, the naming of villages after trees was a 
fashion in India in olden days. Instances of this practice can 

5. Ibid., Vol. XXll, p. 95, text line 7, and p. 96, text line 21. 

6. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 24, text line 8. The exact reading of 
the name is Sriparnnakd, but Mr. H. H. Dhruva, the editor of the 
record, has wrongly read it as Sriparnnakd. There is no length 
mark attached to the superscript repha, which, if there were one, 
should have been indicated after the fashion followed in satvvan in 
line 5 of the same plate. 

7. Ibid., Vol. XXII, pp. 94 and 96. 

8. Md., Vol. II, pp. 22 and 23. 
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be quoted by hundreds. Take, for example, Nirgun^ipadraka, 
the place of issue of the very Sunkheda plate, where the royal 
camp was pitched at the time of the grant. In spite of its 
obvious importance, by the way, no iri is prefixed to its name. 
This name is again of arboreal origin, being after nirgundl,^ 
‘Vitex Negundo', as Baroda, ancient Vatapadraka.io is after 
vata, ‘Ficus Indica*. Those who have seen the Indii a Avenue 
in the city of Baroda, flanked by giant banyan trees, will bear 
this out. There is thus no doubt that the village-names like 
Sriparnika are associated each with the species of plant life 
they allude to, directly or indirectly. 


9. According to Hemachandra’s AnlkMhasangraha, III, 186, 
nirgundi means nlla-sepk&ll, sinduvdra and <d>ja-kandaka. In the 
name Nirgundipadraka, either of the first two may be meant. 

10. It is interesting to note that the present flourishing city 
of Baroda, the capital of the Baroda State, was, in the 9th cen- 
tury A.C., a small village, called Vatcpadraka or Vatapura. See 
Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 80. 



SALIVAHANA AND THE SAKA ERA 

BY 

Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Ootacammd 

Recently there lias been a controversy on the earliest in- 
stance in which the name of King Salivahana has been men- 
tioned in connection with the years of the Saka era. In the 
Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXV, p. 201, Prof. V. V. Mirashi 
says that the earliest inscriptions mentioning Salivahana’s name 
in connection with the dates of the 5 ika era are those of king 
Bukkaraya I, such as the Harihar copper-plate inscription of 
Saka 1276 (1354 A. C.). Dr. G. S. Gai has shown in his two 
notes published in the Journal of Orient^ Research, Vol, 
XVII, pp. 92-93 and Vol. XVIII, p. 190, that Prof. Mirashi 
is wrong, as Salivahana’s connection with the Saka era can be 
easily pushed more than a century back. In his first note, 
Dr. Gai draws our attention to the Tasgaon plates (Sources 
of the Mediaeval History of the Dcccan, Vol. Ill, pp. 9, 65) of 
the Yadava King Krishna of Devagiri, in which the Saka date 
1172 (1251 A. C.) is mentioned as SdJavdliana-Saka. Dr. Gai 
then proposed to ‘‘accept 1251 A. C. as the earliest instance of 
the use of this name (i c., of Salivahana) in a date known so 
far”. In his second note, Dr. Gai refers to the Kannada work 
Udbhaiakavyam by Somaraja. This work was composed 
“when 1144 ) ears of the era known as Salivdhana-Saka had 
elapsed”. Thus King i'd/iVdkono’j association with the Saka 
era has not yet been traced beyond Saka 1144 (1222 A.C.), i.e. 
the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

Indian epigraphic and literary records so far discovered 
are already numerous and new discoveries are increasing their 
number gradually year after year. It is therefore difficult to 
say the last word on a topic of this kind. But I know of an 
inscription of 1059 A.C. associating Salivahana with the Saka 
era, which has unfortunately escaped the notice even of 
Dr. Gai. This record would carry back Salivabana’s associa- 
tion with the Saka era 163 years before the ‘earliest’ date 
(1222 A. C.) proposed by him. The inscription was noticed 
more than a century ago in the Journal of the Asiahe Society 
of Bengal, Vol. IX, p. 549, and also in the Journal of the 
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American Oriental Society, Vol. VII, p. 35. The late 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar referred to the inscription in the 
Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, 
1907-08. p. 37, and later included it in his List of the Inscrip- 
tions of Northern India (appendix to the Epigraphia Indica, 
Vols. XlX-XXIII) as No. 134- The same epigraph is recog- 
nised as No. 68 of Kielhorn’s List of the Inscripttons of 
Northern India, appended to the Epigraph a Indica, Vol. V. 
The inscription which comes from Udaypur in the old Gwalior 
State of the modern state of Madhya Bharat is in vernacular 
and speaks of the Paramara king Udayaditya as having built 
a temple of Siva. Bhandaikar transcribed the inscription 
“from the original record” and quotes the date portion in line 
6 as follows: ekadasa-sata-varsh-amga tad-adhikam shodasam 
cha Vieramcdrcsarii\\ (Samvat 1116) nava-satOrekaAti Saka 
gata S&Lvahina cha nripadhisa (Sake 981). 

The date of the above inscription is given as the year 1116 
of the Vikrama Saihvat and as the year 98 1 of the Saka or 
Salivahana era. The record does not use the compound S&li- 
vahana-Saka as the name of the era which is, however, called 
both Saka and Salivahana. The year corresponds to 1059 
A.C. The Salivahana saga thus seems to have begun to 
develop at least as early as the middle of the eleventh century 
A.C. 



THE LAKSANAMALA OF SIVADITYA 

TheLakganamala or Wreath of Definitions is a short work 
on Nyaya. The sixteen categories enumerated in the Nyaya- 
sastra of Gautama are herein defined and explained. The 
author opens the work by defining Prama or valid cognition. 

Isankaramisra, commenting upon Sriharsa’s refutation 
of the first Pramalaksanai says that since the establishment of 
all categories depends upon the determination of 'Prama' the 
author of Laksa^amala takes up Prama first for definition. It 
is quite reasonable that since Prama has to be understood for 
a clear understanding of Prama^a, the author preferred to 
define Prama first and Pramana afterwards. After expound- 
ing the definitions of Perception, Inference, Comparison, and 
Verbal Testimony, the four Pramanas accepted by Gautama, 
the author proceeds to define the twelve Prameyas enumerated 
by Gautama. He explains only the first six and leaves out the 
rest as easil}' intelligible in the Sastra itself. 

In reply to a question often directed against the Naiyayika 
as to why Gautama did not mention the other Prameyas like 
Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya, our 
author says that in the opinion of the sage these categories do 
not conduce to the attainment of Final Jvclcase as the others 
do. The author then gives the definitions of Kanada’s six 
principal categories and their sub-varieties. The explanation 
of the Vaisesika categories in the present work is only inciden- 
tal, for there is as yet no conscious attempt to syncretise 
the two schools of N>aya and Vaisesika as in later works. The 
author then proceeds with the definitions of the remaining 
Nyaya categories. 

The original contribution of the author consists in supply- 
ing definitions for those categories which are left undefined in 
the Sastra and in giving easier definitions for those explained 
in it. He has taken special care to explain the purpose of 
each word in the definitions. 


1. See KhanclanakhandakhaJya with isankaramisra’s Com- 
mentary, page 146. 
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LAKSAIsiAMALa 
The Author 

The name of the author of Laksananiala is not given in 
the colophon but it can be gathered from other works that this 
work is by Nyayacarya SivUiiya. gahkararaisra says in his 
tika on Khandanakhandakhadya (p. i46)— 

^sioslqg- 

This definition of Prama forms the opening definition in the 
present work. As pointed out by Prof. Ghate in his introduc- 
tion to Saptapadarthi, Varadaraja has said in his Tarkika- 
raksa — 

etc. 

This definition is seen here on page 1. There are several 
quotations in the Tativapradipika of Citsukha considered to 
be from Sivaditya’s Laksananiala by Pratyaksvanipa, the com- 
mentator on the Tattvapradipika; c.g., 

qi|q fipqrq 

— ^\^\m I fiiM "q f^g^isui'qsriidqiPi, f^qi- 
gqRtiqqi^WlsqWH^qirn f^qisTnq | ( Bom. edu. p. 182) 

fRi«qm(6qRfiqqi<oTti^(«i^is:qi'q5iiRRi'^w qi Rrqii???' 

iqJ^ltRlfq qRsqrcf I (p. \92) 

These quotations cannot be traced in the present work 
as we have it. I therefore think that the work must be 
more extensive than what is found in the manuscript. 

The date of Sivaditya is, according to Prof. Ghate, 
between 975 and 1025 A.D. 

'fhe present edition of the work is based on manus- 
cript No. 612 B deposited in the Travancore University 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum, for a transcript of 
which 1 am thankful to the authorities of that Library. 

The manuscript is fair and free fro n errors. 


S. SUBRAHMANYA SaSTRI. 



II II 

I! ?frRr^rf^c?w«rwr^crr ii 

gg^^qm qfqi^glisrq: gq: i 
qii^ini^fq? #im cTfliwJj. || 

a^qigi^iq: srqr I fiTq«!?q^fqqr cTyfrqRqqkwit^fl: I 
aigijiafii'q I m (q^fisR^qr 'g, 3 fmq*??ig^ I sq {q?nqi 

ariaq: I ai^iqq^ aiiRsiqioqig^ (-qr. fiai 

awi'^iq^ qqittiRi (qf. ai. i 

qrf^sqiqi: gq: aaiqi: Rfqqsqq aRioiRL i 3 i(q«qiqi ?fq 
|qqqi%qi^=qqq, i aRiqi ffq i^^iCiqr i fliq>; 5 q«iq- 

qiRwiqii?iif(qf 5351R: I RRiRiR SRigaRq^: I aigflq 
qRfl^jqwiq^ 1 qa 1 fi^^qSrl^ 

fsffr^Ri iRd^f: I aqfq g^iR^iqqiqmwieiqf =q 1 
^qi^oi^iRiq I RRiqqiqJtoiw fq^ra: 1 qaqqrfq^iiqKqji ; 

^toqiqw 3 fTi^siq^iRiKiq gi^icSRiROtr m a9?fa<T;®(qiq n 

i^fqRq^sgqiqmiq^ I fa^iq eis^qq^R^R^q a^qwfiqw 
f^WwiRq^iR^iw =q iq(iR: 1 qfiq^ fiq ig:q 1 qi%if?[iRq^q cfer; 

fq«q: i g fq^qiiqgieqe*q'q?ii^r 1 iq^qi^fil^ 
^qqqqcqisOqi R?i«: I gi^rejq'q^i^iiq ?ii«q<f|qiqr qq'ioir 
jq^qiq'lqi (q<ie: 1 qfgfqlq^w 'fiswlq 11 

ajfqqqqqfRq^oieiiq qRrqiqsqiscTqiqqi^aqifqiia???^- 
SgqFq^" l qifq^q^^q fqeqqrqr qqii’^qa^q^ww: 1 
^i^R^oflq fq^gqtq^sqeirqi qqI^qqq 5 ^«^^l^^: 1 q?gq^- 

1. ?qf!tecrfiR (p. 347 5 rli^t) rRqq« 0 Aqqqi 5 (P. 235) 

j. sqrqftq 1 
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sqna^iwi^fa 53?[ig: I a9iw|i% 

I giR'ifqi^w s«qi>fR?q i ^mwii. 

ti3^p'?W53?ig-- 1 g;i%g- en=r»q w^|v?»qw(^ 

Jiisq#; I a^q ^is gqqqft^gfg: [\ 

5n?q5T5(qi«t«rf;?fq: | qiqqfa 3liq;ifliq?f|o|t 

q?Hi ^ra: I ^1% qifqRqq!li5TJr9T^wig: i saw 
aisnHq=qg«3 1 qj3i%«f?: 1 ctr fsqqqgiqir f% 

I 3fqjlfqi%«q q;55«t^ II 

jrqiqiqqq; jRq^, i gg^ jff^ q^R«« ? irrir ei^i^g 
wsqfg; a^qiR^qiq., fiRRR wajic^- 
a? flrfiRii I 8:i55ifRw>i , qR#?qrRrg; i asi 
f igi?ir3f>^'>igRRr i g'JH'^?n%^i^'RRi imsqr^Rf r?w: i 

an^FR s^qpci^gxrRRL I ajte'RiRi^ fR« sg^R: I ^Rgg- 

3rR?5^mR *T ^asJTJl, l^^isqiqqifqig^ I Rq^q^lRflq'lRieR- 
qiiqOTI%qmR: ?lfn(^iq^lSf 5 ?RR(q | RqRq^l?R 5 q?g- 

q?PR«qRRRqn'qq5R'Ri%RraRH'>Rif. ^fqqqRicfrRr r?i«: i 
i%qf«iR RqRq^RRwqRtoqrfle^RWRqilqfiRiRi^qwqrRi- 
^Rioif SigqJlCRf I ^ifnfR^q-if fR Rr'RRpqqrqil'^^R: | 

ai^lgqcTifs qi?^?qi<RI3 I «ISq %gr3|?T f^RWR:’ | 
5i<i<fRfa (la'tqg, i «5p^¥q%*T.iP4gRTfio5fiil5- 
fR?R: I 3i(qsRfRi% etp^qRfTqH I ^sqfRrfj^gfsfq 
iTR^qR: i qRJRRqfRRRf/w^SqH 9f 5T«1c(qfR 3?flqg | 

ap^fa qRq?oif^''Ri sjqiH: I arqq^RRfa RiaiR^R: 1 arqrg; 
gq^ # RSRQRf q^RIORRIRf iq?R: I ^sqqq'f«r«T ?«q?qi^: II 

^R'lwg^ ^fKaRRJlI^RRWiqRRffU'i^qrqf^qg. I fl^R- 
gg^iR^ fjfqqg^nfClRRa''i{^qiqf aRreRRiRi Ir^w: i 
flRtRRRfRfa q^WRRiatiRlRHipqqiqf =R q?RI0q|5Q*if Rqqiaqiqf 
fR<raj II 

1 . Rgrjjcqiqkq; q<l^g Riqqq (i. 1 . ji.j 1 

Qswlsft I 
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i%qi2fl4f I i ar^T’Uwr I 

ar«f/ff i f5isra7r%^f%fRi?or'i i 

jr: I 3 

f*iw% 57T^ ^^ojfPi I *??rf7 ot^ifcTr/r a«?[‘^rrr^^^fw, 

I 3«ir ff — [f‘4Rf;jr<Troi»tr=??; <f?r4 frs qg:p5eRF«r- 
I B ^ i\si, 1 ct^ gor^^ 5Csg^i[ i 

e^^fl^rfcfraf^srfH'RRue: 1 I 

HRwri^fiiRoiRsJjiq 1 ewpq-JRgoiis^S^'fr gq: 1 9WF«?- 

tqRR^?r?r: I qgq fi% ^ ?5qiqiq^ I 
?(a w;roi: i 3fr?rRj?RtJER^n%.R(Ji 1 qiql^JTiir/^ 
{|a''Rf^*?i*Tra»i^iRfiRqw a«i8i%ni*Tw wie: 1 qatF?n|qf:Rqfti% 
^sqROqiR. I faRfl^w^?iq^i{q i RR^fa 

I "^qii^fa A^^FqaqiqRigaRaaRqiRa^qKRr F'a^re; 1 

3f^q;e*FaF4F(a F^RFat qsqioiiq^ | i^qi^sqf; 

Rqqi: I ffa ^FFR'a^raaFa^F^ne: 1 Rq;q«'a 

gqaFMqf qsq^q a aiq^f I facqaifff: qqqiq: | F%tqFa 

aqinlafl^: l sitaftfa a^fai^^WFa 1 qa q aF^aaiqs^ ij?: 11 

aa =a ^sq ^Roqif^ ^rqsri eqiaa^qFT^^qFaFg^ 1 aq 
afqq<fi I Raiq^F qar qiq: | ^i'oqqg; aq: 1 aR^qw^faFg, 

qig: I ?F5?gq qfqjrq: I q^iq^sqjaqi^igqq: q;ic5: | iqWFF'qsqq. 

CFwerqRqqiRqqii 1 aiifqqq^reg ®^qg«ffqq 1 aa 

qsqii3i II 

qgit^r^iJoiF:, a%q qK«FeqRra^ 1 aa agaW i^aF^F 

I waaiir i^aFa? m: 1 aiowFir i^ai^F ipq; | R^a- 
aF^S^: I aiSF^B qsq qqjwqif^sqqfH; | 

aflflF^ ^^laanfqsqqiF?: aq qRaiorg^ I aF5F%l ^ 

?a^Ri{?6qq|R; ag- gqf Rg | gq; ^qfq: | «q|aR?|i^( 

goil f^aiq: I afjiqg qsq q^q^iqR sqqfn; % | 

wfR: I "ftiF iim I 3 rg«a 1 ag/logar i^f: 1 
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3faif5 SR?I! I ’J«wra>i^jRi5n?oi i ?*p?*rran^if^?oi 
J3?f g I 5«l?5R: 9 %|: I 

g*i>ci 3cq5i: fTW ?fi^^?sqiqi5% gq: i gtqn^l^ffcfigsR- 

5n««i: 3?qgqt I 
5I«^; II 

^[^[^ 9?il|st?qq^gqi i sqif i%|l|^: i 

55^^ newlg: i qj q^pfr BtRi: 3 PP?if?i»?|5i- 

g 3ppcii: ci5T 3fcqi n^qgsqi: n 

“ qq 3^«i, qt” flq i 

^qjRqg^ qffiiq qwr^'q^^qWqJiiqi fpr ?r% fqqqcr: | l^w- 
fiqig- ^qkqsRiqrgeqq gfR 

qjRqq: I ?nqF»qls«?iriaral ?gqiqr qqiqqf^qqwf «qqt q 
qq5fjr% cT?^raiq q«w q?q i sqasqswrfqiJri^ flflfel^qq 
q^wfq^i^^q: qiq (?) ariqn^^a: m^\ q qqcfl^ 
f5<ftq q^q; i iqqqq^^ iq^sfq^fq^^lsf^ qfq Iqi^qlsiq 
?i^§q3*q l^*^[^]^q^q^^l qqfq [q?] qc(i?iq aRn^q*^ gcfiq qqj^ i 
qw?fq?5i^i'qf3fq?g ^iqiqqq^^ig^ qfq^qqjqq^^qig. 

qf^fl^lqqiqqqRlq i qiiwqq g^qqiR: n 

qq^qj^^fq aq^^ qfsj^Tfsrqfqig gqq gsrq, i sqife- 
qfoilqqqt ?gR: I fst^q: ?iFq*^^q»q'i*qiq^i Qiqqqqqgqieisq- 
tq^qc, q^ ?nq*§?Bi^: i ?ii«qqqfq#fagTB«iqqqqRfi%'qig^ 
|q*q?gifq: I #rqi?si^i: q^iqiei^ i%T[fcTr: i atqilor^lsqi^ 
ftqi 3r»3qq^s^: i « “qgi^q: qR«^pqrqrar i qq 

qqq^T ilf^: I ’Biq^i^gqn^j q^q: elqfqf^pq \ 
^Iqqq'sti^sqq^ qi^q^i%«pq ft% Iscftq: i ar^^si^ 

^1 I qsqpq^ig^qfgqqrfqfl^f^^qf^s: i q^ssfigy: ^a% 
qi{^i1^s’gqqqfe?[pq; ii 

qjsa<|qq:a(^qi^qi^q^fTi ar^r: I ^ w qfei^qRig^ I 
qq ?n8q|^«(qr: gqq g^q; i gfqqcqrf^^f^qqeqsq 

XIX-7 
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5qi%«i^jwq Igc^f^iRRWw q3[*i I ^ 

ti^«I|i:q[j^ I f|%gq?qi'q^ifq=q4 «W»4tg: I %f3sqrn\f%. 

%^!T i sqiiHq^^qg^^r? ««ii]^ ?gpci^^sig?T5<®l^ I 

3 igq?rtra 5 q(iffqi« fgpcmw (^?ra: \ 

fel ^4 ?BFcT^r 9 [ig;, i i 5 TW* \ 

sqRI^SRftsl^gsqiqqiJre^JT 3%: I 70?irrai««I*I«frfWFW 
I ?n«I5qq|?ija[a^] sq(fcT(^qq^Rfqq5qiqiqq«?l%: qjqf | 
«l I SB RWf|qqiq=qsfqf^q=q;iIRqiqij(|q5I qjqi qi^; I 

^Rfiqcfi f>«if srsq: i ?ii srf37^l«lRJlCf^t 

gw g 5 r>i. 11 

aj^it Igq^RiwiHf # gw i ^ 

q« qR^^Rigr | aq aiqq;il%qi: «5qiq<qK gnq 

I g =q (Ifqw: RRRtn'lSRRRq^ l asj fqqyira: 

I q^FRii%: iqqqRaq^rf^ argwRoi: i ei^qRqjqsqiffl 
I RWRq^: qqiww: I 3n%«: «i«qw: I B ^ 3i(qwr!i- 
q^:, q% aifqwRisfqwRsqifffqs {qqi i qiRraiwq: 
JRISlcficT; II 

JRi^'^T aiHRaiqTiww a|qqR^ sag i 

?Tg qRRgqRig l W qifqprliqi^qJII qq cTSIf^q I 

qq 5TB?q |§cqif?qi5qqr ag aRpq^ssg i qq gq^Rcifq 
ggqi^q^qqi ii 

fqqi%qqiqqi^sqi59ri 5JI0iiqwq«^iT gif^: | qwiqf 
aRwi^qi?:#; i^in^Rg i q-f^ R^ARq^R anf^; i gsrqun- 

JR5?TO?^q gR»qoj q?qq?qR gRJqgg; I gsiqiq- 

ilHq^lq qqjOTW?^ Iq^ui ARq^qnr ^»4gg: i aiwiroi-qql: 
q^l^sqig 3li^qqRq4i«qRl>q SWqWRg^f^gg: I «pq?BRiqt- 
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jTcficTsrjfrr^r?^^ I 

qqlf^sqr^ Cg|5?lW ^qiqjfmcqqi^oj JTfqqWR I 

?irRCBFfT^i; isrlt^l^sqqigl^ g^q; JpqiqjfWc^q ffRq^qRqqff^- 
I esrJi'?%%f wflt'ffw ^rf^lq 

JTtqqWR f^?5q?r*T! I gRflRlgfT^SI^ qg 

qqqqfgqRq«sr*i !n«l?r*f5 I Ir: oreqaRqi fqfqe^Ji acqqwR 

srrf&ffir: I afi «i«iqffi'q qr ?fa fqg,5tqiqiqqi ^Rqicqir 
Stqq^qigiprriHH*!: i ^iiqf^t aqiqqRS9rtqf(%sciqi afqqwiq 
sraf^r*r: l gieicsp^jr stqq^qR JrigEgR«i?: i 

afaggp^g qi a?qqwR sj^cgrniWJ (?) i aig'^q^: 9i«qq;f?oii*^iqfg^ 
«i«ai'qq<ld!qq^ eigJTfqiw awqwRJigcqmgiT: i q«sqiqt 
qi qjpqwiq^ atqq?qi^g?qi%^r*l5 I iq?^q?«5u(%'q^ l^qqiot 

6i«ififeqfta«^q«q^JT afqqwi^ 

I sTtqgqr^JT m^sftcqr qtqq?qpT sr?Tq?rq: i ffaioj- 
q^q^: q^wiq^qr Jj^tq^eCHiqifasqi afqq^qwqlg^rq: I 
qifHqi(^q:iqiqi%#f qwi^^crqej^qOcilqq^^sT aRqfqRqqhra- 
^rq: I m ?fiq»q'l?iq^q'q a?qq?qi5f* 

qff^g^rq: I agi?q'iqqi%qi^ acqqwRgqqRi*iq: i flteqfflit 
Rfistq aqiq^ qRsiq ei«qtqf?Kqr aRq^qRgqsNgq: i 
3q^?gq^*flf^ qqRi%«qr acqq?«fRqgqc5(5^H>T5 i 
fqqqqa^q^iqqqiqiqfesqr atqqWRqgq3I«'fHq I 

«q««iq*q\ eq^g5q'q4!qq%: ql^qcrepqflqRqRffii- 

a«qq<qR i fli«qqq?q Rsqif^eilqqipq^qf- 

gqqTqi q9?q?qRq^^«q: i qsi^^iRirqigRRici^ a9iq<qiq 
m^^^• II 

qiqiqi flqf«[?T]?eqia{^qi%: f^JTf : I ai^q^ amgf r 
I amirai^qfa^^ «rRf^q;?qi^ rT^qfq^q: 
a^R'lqgqfiRtiRigTORRR: Riqjftoi sqRim iVi’f** i 
3tRpfiqR*RgtBH^l?f5 I arfqfl^^j qqqq fq^Rqpci?- 


1. q& r#tcr ?fa RR^T I 
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I JrfKn?«fr^ I 

Jiiiffl I sn*iif®rfisjR5«if^^®i ^^^*iRW^R5^i l a^rq?- 

^qfaffsqf^iia;iqqq^i4 qf l sr’qqrgqi^- 
3fmr5fq qrfq?q qRq^r 3rRr|q?q fqqjffqRqjqcu srgqrfior- 

vsi^f^sn^m I 3pq=!?f^q|f^3?<3r Rqqq qiqffq«|^ fq$(f: | 
Rq«^*gqqqra: RCJk *Ttir5fr i 

jrfqqf^: l4sii^nipi^ i 

l^qr^RF^ q<?ra»r: it 

qwrsnq srnfqirq qf^m^ ^ ^q^ i 
fl^ R%^qiq qqifq q^flftqft |) 


II ^ajORRT ^TRIHI II 



SAMSKRT AND PRAKFIT PROSODY* 

BY 

Prof. V. Sitaramiah, Bangalofe 

It is as much natural piety as devotion to scholarship that 
has made Prof. Velankar’s pupils bring out as the first work 
of their series Haritosamala, Jayadaman, a collection of part of 
the master’s own work on Samskrt and Prakrt prosody. Four 
classics have been edited: The Jayadevacchandas; Jayakuti’s 
Chandonusasana; Kedarabhatta’s Vrttaratnakara and Hema- 
candra’s Chandonusasana. The first work has Harsata’s 
Vivrti printed along with it. The texts are followed by a 
classified list of metres called the Samskrta Vrtta Kusuraoccaya 
and an alphabetical index called Vrttanamasucl. The work 
has a general introduction on the origin and growth of Samskrt 
Vrttas (both Varna and Matra) ; a critical introduction to the 
texts; an account of the apparatus used; and a critical survey 
of the lists. This is a valuable contribution to the theory and 
practice of Prosody in India and is almost the first work of it.s 
kind : a fine record of clear-headed analysis and painstaking 
collection and assessment of matter. 

For more than a quarter of a century now, Prof. Velankar 
has edited and interpreted such classics ; and we owe to him the 
first publication of Svayambhu, Jayakirti, Virahanka, Ratna- 
kara, etc. He has said fundamental things on the Vedic and 
the Classical practice as well as on Prakrt and Apabhramsa 
prosody. In the critical survey of the lists he states the results 
of his inquiry into practice showing the total number of metres 
mentioned by some ten meiri.-'ts and actually used by 28 
Mahakavis. The incidence and distribution of each kind is 
indicated even as the frequency of the more popular ones. The 
Vrttakusumoccaya section arranges the Vrttas according to the 
number of the syllables used (from 1 to 45), gives the Trika 
description of them, the Yati positions in a line and the variant 
names of the same Vrttas in other works. This clears much of 
the jungle caused by the irrationalities of parental affection in 

* A Review-article on JAYADAMAN by Prof. H. D. 
Velankar. Haritosamala, 1. Poona Oriental Book House, Poona. 
Rs. 10. 
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the naming of the metres. Only a student of the subject like 
Prof. Velankar could do it so carefully. The results are 
remarkable : 

“ The list contains about 850 metres of which over 600 are 

Varnavrttas of the Samacatuspadi type It contains 33 

Dand.ikas, 50 Ardhasamacatu§padis, 36 Vi§amacatuspadis, 
and 42 Matravrtlas. . . Out of this, however, a few alone were 
being actually handled by the Sam^krt poets of roughly the 
period between Pihgala and Hemacandra. In a separate 
article (J.B.B.R.A.S. 1948-49) I have analysed metrically the 
]\lahakav>as of about 28 Mahakavis from Asvaghosa (2nd 
centy. ) to Sivasvamin (16ih centy.). From this analysis it has 
been found out that out of 60 Varnavrtia Samacatuspadis only 
about 100 seem to have been used by the poets, and even out of 
this 100 hardly more than 25 were employed with any fre- 
quency : e.g., for the composition of a canto in a poem, while the 
rest were used only for a change or ornamentation" — which 
tells us the clear disparity between the 13-odd crores of Sania- 
vrttas and of more than 8 crores of the Arya of the mathemati- 
cians in chandas.i Those who have regaled themselves and us 
with the Prastaia and Sahkhya possibilities must be shocked 
at this tale of actual performance. 

The history of the development of Prosody in Saihskrt 
which Prof. Velankar has given us here is now accepted in 
bold outline, irome of the transitions are argued into better 
position and acceptance. He may not persuade all yet on the 
Anustubh-Arya relationship; his dislike of some of the Maira 
metres as unmusical seems to be harsh. But that the Vailaliya, 
etc., are a mixed structure midway in the line of development 
between the Varna and the Matrii kinds as well as his state- 
ment on the preferences of later poets to piece together the 
fossils of earlier Vedic metres into new verse-patterns are sound 
observation.- Though his division of metres into typesof Svara- 
sahgita, Varnasahgita, and Talasahgita is generally a correct 
featuring of traits, still we feel that he should prefer the term 
rhythm to music. Time, of course, plays a part in all verse 

1. “ Of the AiatraVrttas the mahakavis use only about 8 
and they are mostly the derivatives of the Arya” (JBBRAS. 
Vols. 24-5, 1948-9, p. 51). 

2. Prof. B. M. Srikantia in our parts had worked out a few 
of them though he did not put in anything ready for publication. 
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structure. And, what is not an event in time ? A regular 
specific succession of syllable-events in time which is a verse, has 
principles and patterns of duration in it, though time does not 
and cannot hagride prosody. Music and Metre if related 
closely, are still ‘different manifestations’ of the same pheno- 
menon : metrical and musical rhythm and time are different 
elements and media. Metrical quantities are profoundly 
modified by the structure and sound of syllables composing 
words which are the medium of expression in literature. 
Musical sound-units are purer, more absolute and more under 
the control of the musician ; while the time measure need not 
be literary or metrical, for its principle of regularity is different 
from time in a Tala system ;-an extra-literary, an extra-metrical 
category which can darken counsel and lead astray. 

Only on one or two points we pray to be permitted to join 
in the chase ; in elucidating the nature of the metrical structure, 
in the e.xplanation of the Trika principle and on the ^ ati. In 
all these there still is room for a more radical reconsideration 
of our prosodic practice and theory. 

The Vedic Chandas was classified according to the 
total number of syllables per line, the number of lines per 
stanza and the nuniber of stanzas per Rk or section. Quantity, 
stress or division into tjanas do not find a mention in the 
texts. Though at first the quantities were perhaps indifferent, 
the tendency set in for long and shoi t syllable preferences at 
fixed places and the cadence of the principal verse-rhodcs got 
into fixed shape, each cadence being definitive of the Anustubh, 
Tristubh and Jagati lines whether of the Nyuna or Adhika 
kind. Neither the Avestan practice nor the Vedic is said to 
submit to division into the classical European dissyllabic 
characterisation. But the lambic preference of the Vedic 
Gayatri-Anustubh-Jagati'^ is noticed by all. Whole Gayairis 
of the earlier period are mechanically di-iarobic. Variation 
shows up early and by the time the Anustubh becomes a stanza 
of 2 lines of 16 syllables each with 4 four-syllable groups its 
character has registered a full change. When^it becomes 
the Epic Sloka almost every rule is broken : a 5th letter could 
be Guru ; a 6th Laghu and the old Gayatri and new Anu§tubh 

.5. Ksemendra’s illustration of the Anustubh is almost 
wholly Iambic: Cf. a classical 8-syllabIe line like Vidyunmala 
— all Guru — for roll and metrical feeling. 
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cadences could be uniambic. Almost every type is found. It 
becomes a pure form with but its total number of s}llables and 
its lilt to tell us of its individuality. The Tri§tubhhasa 
different history and has raised qualiiatively different problems. 
It certainly was no wi.sdom of the post-Vedic periods to have 
discontinued free experimentation on and with it. Without 
entering into the discussion whether the Jagati is an extended 
Tri§tubh or vice versa or whether the Tristubh itself could be 
called a line with the Gayatri plus lamb plus a Guru (modified 
because of the freedom of the Yati and the constraint of the 
cadence) or whether the Jagati was merely a line with 3 
Anustubh Ganas we may still say that our metrists did not 
recognise any grouping of the syllables or any definite principle 
of rhythm. 

This is strange. Sandhi resolutions were granted ; nyuna 
and ati variants were recognised; the 3 pitches and the plutas 
were the soul of the recitative modes ; the variation that put 
in as Udatta what in another Vedic school was marked Anu- 
datta was known; there was standardisation in recitation; and 
still the principle of rhythm was not formulated. What 
Prof. Velankar calls the music of voice modulation was the 
function of such a rhythmic pattern or nothing. When the 
movement of verse was definite and in a Tri§tubh or Jagati an 
early or^late yati marked off the 2 spans of a verse, and the 
Pragathas experimented with combinations of different verses, 
with catch, refrain, links, etc., showing preferences in the 
combination, the principle of rhythm was fully on view almost 
crying out for publication. The non-recognition of this princi- 
ple is a clear want even in later prosodic work. Bharata with 
his usual fundamental sensing of the basic factors gives us ; 
Chandohino na libdosti, Nacchandassabdavarjitam (XV^. 40) 
(Cf. J.K. 1. 2). He talks of Ubhaya Samyukti and goes on 
later (XV. 50 — 51): Sarirasraya-sambhutam jihvasrayam 
athapi ca. Other writers accept Chandas as La-ga-Samhita. 
Still othejs speak of Svasa in connection with the yati in a line- 
movement ; or of the Anantarya-Sahgati of I. a and Ga in 
Vrttas. Almost everything is ready on hand, therefore, for 
formulating a general theory of Rhythm. And as the feature 
that defines the structure and movement of a stanza pattern an 
individual rhythmic expression is the only all-satisfying 
principle. 
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It is a surface analysis that led our nietrists into the Trika 
grouping of syllables in a verse. Useful in its way as aid to one 
kind of measurement, its self-sufficiency and the air of 
finality about it conceals a basic lack of soul. How and when 
the 4-syllabIe Vedic gana^ was changed into the classical 
Mayarasaiajablianalaga is not known. When a line 
consists of L’s and S*s and they are gathered into 3 
syllables per group only 8 ( 32 — 1 ) such are possible; and the 
limit of a perfect line will be 26 (3^ — 1 or 3x8+2). And 
Prat} aya and Samkh\ a krania& sounded the possibilities to the 
point of calculating what Gana was where in the millionth vrtta 
of, say, the 20-syllal)le mode. This triumph of calculation killed 
experiment and invention; standardised the 4-line stanza*"* 
pattern and set the seal on the structure of each line composed. 
Resolution by the Prastara process wiih short for long, (or 
with two shorts for one long in the niatra ganas) equivalenced 
or substituted, became a regular mode in evolving and naming 
the new stanzas. Nothing was left to the enterprise of the poet. 
This was disastrous. 


4. Even in the Avestan ti e articulation of the syllables, they 
say, must follow a definite mode. The indication of the caesura 
marks the line-parts. *'Allen in correction of Westphal has shown 
that the common ancestors of Germans, Indians and Iranians sang 
their ballads in a verse which consisted of 2 sharply separated 
members of w+ich each had 4 ictus and 4 light syllables and each 
member began with a light syllable and closed with an ‘Ictus’, 
Kaegi : Rg Veda, p. 567. 

5. Which explains why the 3 Kight’s of the Gayatri became a 
stanza of 4 Sixes despite the obvious uncouthness of the movement. 
In this connection an inquiry deserves to be instituted into why 
odd-line stanzas are comparatively scarce everywhere; and why 
when they do occur they tend to have unequal line-length at some 
point or other. 

When they fixed the length of a stanza as 4 lines they killed 
prosodic development. Extension was essayed laterally in line- 
lengths up to 999 syllables (!) rather than by the number of lines per 
stanza or for the creation of running metres like the Blank Verse. 
How great a loss it is can be understood by any one who has 
experience of other literatures than ours. When the Pipilika 
hordes invaded the line-patterns sterility was achieved. 

XIX— 8 
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Prof. Veiankar has explained why 3 syllables were 
accepted as basis for the Varna Gana grouping. After listing 
similar practice in 3 Gunas, 3 Kalas, 3 accents^ the 3 phases of 
life, etc., he comes nearest to scoring the bull's eye when he 
says that Panini begins Bahutva with 3 and that 3 is the smal* 
lest of the large and largest of the small group of numbers.® 
One must submit that analogy is no explanation or proof. In 
Prosody we are dealing with specific sound-phenomena, 
their recognisable recurrence, their grouping for rhythm 
and the measurements thereof. The following could, we think, 
he also considered in arriving at a final explanation; — 

“Two sounds set up a rhy thm which will be confirmed by 
a third". (This is true for syllables as for matras; for feet 
as for syllables and matras.) 

“Three is the first number at which a sequence becomes 
perceptible, and a sequence of more than 3 masses would, — in 
painting — tend to be too obvious." (H. Read, Meaning of Art, 
p. 64). 

“The ground-rhythm of vocal utterance demands simple 
pulsations of two or three beats, beyond which it cannot sustain 
itself. Thus longer measures of 4, 5, 6 or 7 beats are tolerated 
only as occasional substituiions."^ — meaning that larger units 
of syllables or feet would be more than a single sustained 
utterance, less well-knit, less integral in structure.** Just as a 
single line does not make a stanza,** a single syllable cannot 
make a gana or a sufficient rhythmic movement needed to 
constitute a line, notwithstanding the pedai try of the later 
manufacturers of metrical curiosities. A syllable, simple or 
not, is a base-unit of articulation and the nuclear syllable seems 
to be the long or heavy. One more syllable, — long or short, — is 
needed as minimum supplement to form a foot. If the nuclear 
syllable be short a syllable foot with two shoits would perhaps 


6. 3 is a mystic number also. 

7. Could we extend it to spans also in line-structure ? More 
than .i is a crowd. Even 3 is sometimes more than company ; yet 
perhaps comfortable. Note how the bulk of examples in the index 
range between the Gayatri and the 16-syllable stretches, (p. 59) 

8. A Magana seems slightly more than one unit. (Cp. 
Omond’s discussion of Monopressure. P. 25fF. A Study of 
Metre.) 

9. There be valiant ones who say it can. 
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be too smalU® (even as 2 mS.tras do when a matra-valu* 
ation is imposed upon or used as basis of rhythm. )ii 
They seem to need the complement of an extra-syllable to 
give them staying power. The other two-syllable ganas are what 
the western people call the Iamb, the Trochee, and the 
Spondee. Of these the Spondee is sturdily self-sufficient and 
capable of forming natural alliances with other successions of 
sound groups. The Iamb and the Trochee, — more particularly 
the former, — seem to need pairing because the syllables are 
unequal. That is possibly the reason why in the Rg Veda the 
4 syllabic — often di-iambic — becomes featuresome at a stage; 
as it is, they say, in Greek which makes feet Dipodies. The 
smallest increment of sound to these units would be the addition 
of a third syllable to fix a rhythmic unit called the syllable 
foot of our Aksara Gana type. 

What decides the case in favour or against the Trika is 
not whether the 3-syllable grouping is wrong but whether it is 
a natural and sufficient mode of conveying the rhythm and the 
distinctive qualit" of a line as the live limb of a stanza. If 
the number of syllal-les is not counted and a whole unfamiliar 
stanza is written through what enables us to discover the 
principle of the stanza structure? Only the natural spans 
making up a pattern; the position of the full pauses; or the 
phrases repeated and composed in a definite way in building 
up the whole; not the Trikaracana of a line, which, at best, is 
a descriptive account of its composition. And, when stanza 
after stanza yields to another principle of analysis (c.g. Totaka, 
Pancacamara, Dodhaka, Drutavilambita, Krauncapada, 
CanipakamMa, Svagata, Anavadya, etc. ) — not to speak of 
the commentary on many varieties of verse in Piakrta 
Paingala and in the Vanibhusana — the validity of the Trika 
system as adequate explanation of structure becomes thin. 
Prof. Velankar who has made fundamental analysis of our 
verse-system and is free in his loyalties should not find it 


10. The Pyrrhic is recognised in some literatures; the 2 matra 
gana is tenable in Prakrt. Note that 4’s and 5’s are resolvable as 
composites of 2. 

11. The basic Matra gagas seem to be of 2 and 3 of which 
others, even the 4’s and S’s, are compounds. One variety of 4 
(equal to Jagana) is near basic. 
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difficult to give us a more general theory of measurement. 
Breath movements, the tongue and the ear are the most 
important makers and discerners of rhjthm, — impression and 
appearance of equivalence seeming to be enough trick or 
technique to organise the impulse. 

The Professor mentions Gana-consonances and manipula- 
tions, etc., as principles of change in the working out of new line 
patterns. We wish some students made a full study of why 
Gana Maitri and Gana Vaira were noticed by our metrists. 
Could this phenomenon help us to explain why every foot does 
not mate happily with every other in sequences of movement 
and why cacaphony, even ugliness and impossibility of 
mouthing result, if they tried it.i2 Lines must be, as Prof. 
B. M. Srikantia used to tell us, not the offspring of Mathe- 
matics, but niuse-bcgoitcn, vital and expressive, suited to the 
genius of the language and suited to poetic personality and 
purpose. There can be discordances as between these. 
Wreckage of this sort is strewn thick over the length of 
Prosodic history. 

The next point almost follows from this: the character 
and function of Yati. When lines are full, independent 
sentences for sense — as they were in the earlier periods — Bha- 
rata's definition of Yati is perfect: Arthasamapti marks it for 
him.l3 2 or 4 such sentences, similar or dissimilar, made for 
dupling or for the caturasra movements are used for stanza 
completeness. When a full line is broken into 2 equal parts of 
4, 4, 5, 6 .syllables as in the Anustubh, Pahkti and Jagati lines 
— original or progeny — Yati is more likely to occur at the exact 
middle, unless the poet is clever or inspired enough to dodge it 
ox carry it a place or two this way or that in a line. Prosodi- 
cally there is progress then. In syllable-lines which are fairly 
long the Yati becomes marked from the Tristubh chandas 
onwards: longer lines having more Yatis than the shorter, — for 
obvious reasons. The line-length with its load and character 
of successive syllables needs then more than 2 or 3 breaths of 


12. Even as Music becomes its opposite in the unlimited kinds 
of mathematical grouping in the cakras. Na sobham janayanti hi? 

13. And that is perhaps why Bharata is among the disre- 
garders. 
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spanningi^ to cover it. These can be 2 equal ones as in Pankti 
or 3 as in Sragdliara or 4 asin Mandakini or of a different kind 
in Ghotaka. Or, the 2 spans may be of unequal length as in 
Tristubh (4. 7 or 5. 6) or, 3 at 4. 6. 7 as in Mandakranta. A 
different principle of pairing would be that of Madakalani 
I. 20 — 3 (5. 6. 5. 6) if Sarangabanant>aih can be accepted as 
correct description for a line of a total length of 20 syllables. 

Rucira (15) with 4, 1, 4, 6,15 — }f this be accepted as its 
correct description, — is obviously less prosody than recitative • 
In the Vedic Tri.stubh the Yati is at 4 or 5 with freedom for 
the pre-yati groups while the post-yati positions, notably the 
last 3 syllables, are fixed ; which develop later on into, say, the 
Salini, Malini and the Mandakranta cadences or where the 
Indravajra final blocks go into Vasantatilaka. The place of 
Yati becomes important with shift in practice when as in a later 
classical period a line of 11 syllables or 12 gets its Yati later 
than at 5.1*’ The principle of movement stems to change in 
these cases. 

Without, for the time being, considering the 2 schools of 
metrists, one accepting the Yati and the other disregarding it 
and the fact that there arc in regional languages metrists who 
put the Yati a full place after the Saihskrtists do and the fact 
that persons who say that Yati is not fixed or detern.inable 
strictly for it depends on sense, syntax, the rule of the metrists 
and the will or convention of the poets — there is still a pheno- 
menon like aural felicity, Srutisukha and Padaracana, being 
violated, and a contrary one which indicts a Yati as at the 
Avrong place. This only means that in such lines the structural 
Yati falls irrespective of whether a gana is completed or a 

14. Those who called the Yati, Viccheda, Virama and th 
Svasasihana all sensed its chancter correctly. The lines break up 
into their constituent parts. They rest or pause for breath at 
those points. Ksemendra seems to be most clear-headed and 
sensitive about this as in most matters of prosodic function. He 
almost says that a line consists of bits of such and such syllabic 
lengths. 

15. With 14 shorts and 1 long it is actually 3 fours and a 3 

( 2 + 1 ) 

16. Cp. Anavasita. 1.11—21. Where is it inSvagataand 
Rathoddhata? Or at what point is it in VahinI, Puta and Jalod- 
dhatagati? The roll has changed totally from the Vedic ancestors. 
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word’s natural components are respected or not. Much of this 
difficulty seems to us to disappear if we recognised Yati as a 
structural conslituent, a natural and necessary part of tfie 
verse, rhythm- indicating, rhythm-determined. Also, it is not 
so much the reader’s breath we think of as the line’s 
own breath as it girds up to compass the period between 
the opening and the terminal syllable of the line before it turns 
in ( Vrtta) to the next. How else could we know that in one 
line it Cumes early and at another late? And how do we check 
up on it except by structural and articulatory reference? 

Yati has another feature when certain Varna verse patterns 
in the process of movem( nt resolve themsi Ives more naturally 
into Mat ra groups. Openly here the Tiika Vibbajana blows 
off and a new principle of relationship — in 2, 3, 4, 5, 7 or 8 
matra groups — the 1st 2 being basic (and the 3rd slightly 
perhaps) and others conij;osite of these. Many larger Vrltas 
with or without an opening catch — 1 Lor 2 S’s — bieaknp into 
matra groups composed of them, (cf. eg. Piakrta Paihgala’s 
Gitika or Carcari). The definition by najanaga for An rtagati 
i^ even less satisfactory than the Piakrt description of it with 
4L, IGa, 4L, IGa, And the Vidusaka’s Campakamala should 
distress him with a Bhamasaga, when he desires to caper 
(svacchandam!) wiih S. ll. SS. S. IIS. S. in the enjoyment 
of his Ogarabl atta Rambha a patta etc. the while strict metre 
could concede to him only a distich of 4-matra ganas each. 

In the Matragaija type noted as belonging to the Karnata- 
bhasa in Jayakirti we may mention that at the end of each such 
group — true of all matra ganas generally — there is a natural 
beat; and out of rhythmic phrases of one or more varieties of 
combination of such units a metrical bar or sentence is made. 
This beat is at least a partial Yatisthana though structurally the 
fuller Yati is felt where the phrases or spans end. Sometimes 
an alliteration or end-rhyme confirms this event. Tliese beats 
need not integrate into establishing any Tala aegis and if it did 
or could, it is not the prosodist’s main consideration. As basis 
of singing, however, the time domain functions. The same is 
true of Jayakirti’s Mahaksara, our Piriakkara. The opening 
gana is of one type and marks itself off to be followed by 5 
other ganas and another of a third kind (and this is said to 
be Niyata) closes the line. When matra-valuation is made of 
each, the whole metre could be described as a pattern of 7 
similar ga^as (usually of the middle type) closed with a line- 
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ending guru. Its translation would then be complete. All are 
entitled to their freedom. But the colour and the character, the 
richness and the raciness of a native mode are then altered 
beyond recognition and redemption. 

While we are on the subject of Yati we might mention 
another fact that the structural Yati of a line is different from 
the syntactical and sense Yatis which the poet manages in his 
career of composition. The Yali we are considering is part of 
the ground-rhythm, a sort of base on which the word-music is 
played by a gifted artist and performer: so that practice and 
convention have to work within limits and caprice is not 
exactly operative. The Yati is a function of and an event in 
the integral structure of the line. 

We spoke of full Yatis so far. There are shorter and more 
incipient rests which do not usually count though present 
none the less before a regular Yati and elsewhere in the line. 
This is like the rest of a toe or a skim of the earth for 
movement when a long stretch of the ground has to 
be covered in more than two or three steps; or like 
a design which is to be worked in foot movements in a 
dance. In an Ardhasama vrtta a longer 1st line tends 'to pull 
up to itself’ the shorter 2nd l.ne making the stai za sound 
like a composition in two long lines, and the point at which 
the 1st ends sliows up with a full pause.^^ It can be so even in 
a Samavrtta: the movement that begins with the last sjan of 
the 1st iine carries over into the 2nd until it rests at the end of 
it; the .Ird and the 4th repeat this exercise and make the vrtta 
a unit so to say of 2 parts rather than 4. Though all along 
the parallel construction of the 4 lines is clearly visible there 
is not that close intimacy between the end of the 2nd and the 
start of the 3rd as there is between the end of the 1st and the 
beginning of the 2nd.^<^ And where the meaning is carried 
in a non-slop run from the 1st to the last syllable of the 
stanza the 4 lines consiitute an integral expression; line move- 
ments and caesura cooperate to produce a rich organic texture 
where the meaning, mood and colour almost subdue or assimi- 
late the vehicle. 


17. Even as our satpadi can be written as a stanza of 4 lines: 
the 1st and the 2nd, the 4th and the 5th forming single lung lines 
and the 3rd and 6th written as the 2nd and 4th lines. What then 
IS a line ? 

18. Cp. A. B. Keith. (H.S.L. p. 417.) 
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It is wrong to judge line-rhythm by written symbols alone. 
It must be read aloud and heard giving full value to the sounds 
in movement.i^ Poets measure the swing with their breath or 
on their tongue; body, ear and blood feel and catch the pattern. 
No real poet counts the number of letters or writes by the short- 
hand tip of theTrika directive. And when one recites naturally^ 
durations, relations and Yatis set up and are felt because they 
form and are registered. The Avestan lines and the early Vedic 
verse even, like the later verses, must have been so spoken. Even 
if they are called isosyllabic the reading form is fixed : some 
letters are not articulated fully; some are resolved into consti- 
tuent sounds; and some actually change their verbal or literary 
shape. The accent could not have been so completely innocuous 
as is made out and the pitches do tell to rhythmic effect.20 All 
together fix the roll and the lilt. And this is what makes it 
‘music*; what adjusts the extra syllables and makes do with 
catalexis. One feels that before it is too late lines which are 
in issue were recorded as spoken by the reciters and checked up 
for theory.2i Reading mode — in the metrical — modifies and 
induces different moods and poetic feeling; even as a different 
rhythmic pattern is generated. There is a verse, called Vana- 
manjari (22) in our Nagavarma, or as it is called here 
Madira, Latakusuma etc. (1.22-4) with 7 I^ha's and a guru 
which is described by an 11th century poet also as an 
.Edeyakkara, a Caupadike, 2 Satpadis and so on. The 
description fits too. The rhythm and music of each sucli mode 
is distinct and distinguishable. What then is the metrical 
meaning of such a phenemenon? 

The discovery and publication of Jayakirti’s Chandonu- 
sasana is a special benefaction to the Kannada students. 
Generally the descriptions agree with our Nagavarma's 
\vork.22 There are differences, however, betw’een the tw^o. 
One wonders what original Jayakirti followed in naming the 
Kannada Ganas Rati, Madana and Sara, and their symbols 


19. That is how it is born. The skeletal movement could be 
whistled or played on an instrument. It is a distinct, live form. 

2d, Prosodic analysis has been made drab and dead already 
without deference to all those live elements which make for the 
wealth of sound in movement. 

21. So, too, should some l^rakrt and Apabhrarhsa movements. 

22. Cp. The 1947, Prof. K. G. Kundanagar’s article. 
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Ra. La. Dha. Our Jain prosodists and the Telugu writers call 
them Indra, Siirya, Candra while other Kannada writers call 
them Brahma, Visnu and Rudra. The Aksara names are differ- 
ent in Jayakirti though they have their equivalents in Saihskrt. 
Mahotsava is not true to the Kannada genius because it takes 
a ISI. So is Rama. Neither Rama nor Guna is familiar to us. 
Prof. B. M. Srikantia suggested that Ela may be the yalapada 
in the Yaksaganas, an old Dravidian ballad-mode sung to the 
accompaniment of a Yal. Our sense of loss deepens to find 
that none of the writers mentioned in the work are present yet 
in a Kannada work. Some names are new. Can Sripadapujya 
be a variant for Pujyapada, the great Jain scholar, and can he 
have written a work on prosody from which Jayakirti derives 
his names and definitions of the Karnat.ika Sampradaya? The 
example for SatpadI does not properly indicate the 3rd and 
6lh lines, for they are deficient in a final Guru. 

The Yati-marking could be made more uniform in the 
index as either for spans or for positions. And one or two cor- 
rections are indicated ; E.g., 1.21-3 and 4 have both the same 
description with Yati marked for the 4th and none for the 3rd. 
Nagavarnia puts it at 13; (and, is it so late as that?) Kraunca- 
pada 1.25-4 has to be fixed as between N.S., Vr.R., the 
commentaries and a la the description in the Jayadaman list. 
So too perhaps the Asvalalita. 

Jayadaman is a gift of substance. May it soon be possible 
for Prof. Velankar to print the Ratnamanjusa23 and other 
works still awaiting publication. The analysis of the practice 
of the Khanda-kavis and Nataka-kavis which he promises will 
settle once and for all the tale of Vrttas actually used by the 
best practitioners of verse; while the publication of the fossil 
groups which become blocks for the structure of new verse in 
the classical Samskrt days will tell us of the definite rhythmic 
preferences of our poets and experimenters in the far away 
past. 


23. It should be interesting if only for the fact that it is said 
to expound the 2-syllable gana-measurement. After all articulation 
of sound is guided by the same forces and principles among 
mankind and a radical analysis might take us nearer a 2-syllable 
structure at base. 

XIX_g 



THE XVI ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, 
LUCKNOW 

Dr. V. Raghavan 

The Sixteenth Session of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence was held at Lucknow, under the auspices of the Lucknow 
University. Acharya Narendradev, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University, was the Chairman of the Reception Committee and 
Prof. K. A. S. Iyer, Head of the Sanski it Department and 
Dr. K. C. Pandey of the same Department were, together with 
Profs. D. D. Gupta and Syed Rizavi, the Local Secretaries. 
Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Retired Professor of History and 
Archaeolr'gy, Madras University, was the General President of 
the Session. Arrong the Section Presidents were Prof. K. K. 
Handiqui, Vice-Chancellor of the Gauhati University, and 
Dr. Malasekhara of Ceylon, and among the five hundred 
delegates were Dr. Horace Isaac Poleman, Cultural Attache to 
the American Embassy in India, Dr. Yarrow of Yale, 
Dr. Dularey, Paris, and Mr. J. D. M. Derret of London. 

II 

The opening function of the Conference was held on 
October 3 in the Malavya Hall of the University and the pro- 
ceedings commenced with the recitation of Veda in the 
Madhyandina Sakha. In a fluent and extempore welcome 
address, Acharya Narendradev emphasised that 

“the true history of India will be a portrayal of the life of 
the people as lived in institutions which they built and 
' reared. Only a person who has no national prejudices, 
who is a seeker after truth, who has mastered the tech- 
nique of research, who knows the laws of social change, 
has a view point of history and knows its methodology 
can do justice to the task of rewriting the history of India. 
A nation that has no history of its own, — which does not 
■ know ifSeW has lost its soul. While all honour was due 
to those European scholars who showed us the way and 
trained many of us in methods of modern research, it 
would be a matter of shame if we did not recognise our 
obligations and equip ourselves for discharging them". 
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In his message to the Conference, Prime Minister Nehru 

said: 

“We have to give a proper place in our educational system 
to the study of Sanskrit which contains these treasures of 
the past.” 

Pt. Govind Vallabh Pant, Chief idinister of Uttar Pradesh, 
said in his opening address, that while the utmost use of 
modem scientific discoveries for raising the standard of living 
could not he over*emphasised, the neglect of oriental culture 
would indeed be a tragedy ; pointing out that “in spite of a 
bewildering diversity, the process of synthesis, continuously 
at work, had produced in this vast and ancient land an under- 
lying uniformity”, he hoped that oriental research and studies 
would help to foster the growth of this cultural unity. 

PRKSIDENTIAL AdDRESS 

Prof. Nilakanta Sastri made in his Presidential Address a 
forceful plea for the restoration of a proper place to classics in 
the scheme of education: It is reasonab’e for us, he said, to 
expect that humanistic studies would receive adequate encou- 
ragement from the National Government, as India would lose 
much and the world gain little, if we succeeded in producing 
an Indian replica of British or American industrialism. Con- 
trasting the Ea^^tern and Western outlook on life, the President 
said that the basic ideal of our civilization was that we should 
put a conscious restraint on the growth of new wants. 

“ Our inheritance of well founded, slowly developed codes of 
Satya, Dharma, and Ahirhsa, shared still by millions of 
our countrymen, of religious toleration and social inter- 
dependence based on a philosophy of duties rather than of 
rights, are far more precious to us than anything which 
scientific discoveries could bestow. It has been truly said 
that ‘progress is sure and . continuous in proportion as it 
depends upon the principle of tradition, i.e., in proportion 
as the gains of the past can be handed on and form a 
capital for advancing the operations of the future’. We 
have indeed a great stock of traditional wisdom to draw 
upon, and it is not unknown to most of you that some 
acute thinkers of the West like Gerald Heard, Charles 
Waterman and Rene Guenon turn to Eastern literature 
and sociology for hints towards a better ordering of 
their atomized, chaotic society. Our Epics and Puranas are 
veritable store-houses of worldly tvi{^4om and socistl 
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morality expressed in a form which attracted and engaged 
the common man, and constitute a standing refutation of 
the ignorant charge that the ancient sages and scholars 
neglected the education of the people." 

Stressing the duty that we owe to our great books, 

Prof. Sastri said that we ' 

** should set about creating conditions under which a fair per- 
centage of our youth will get the chance of studying such 
books directly for themselves, and imbibe our national ideals 
at the fountain source. Sanskrit and its literature must 
gain a much larger place in coursesof study for the young, 
and in the researches undertaken by maturer minds, not 
only in the humanities but in the applied sciences, like medi- 
cine and astronomy, spheres in which we have ancient 
achievements which have been almost totally neglected and 
forgotten. 

" India has most to gain for herself and for the world by 
maintaining her identity, the ethos of her own time- 
honoured culture, and by renovating its moorings in the 
basic values of Satya, Dharma, Ahithya, AsaAgaandso 
on, which have been impaired, but by no means si apped, by 
generations of foreign rule; !«he must regain her freedom 
of spirit; and seek out her own solutions of her problems, 
material and moral, instead of running after alien models 
or depending too much on foreign aid. A primary pre- 
requisite for such vital developments is the restoration of 
our classics to a place of honour in our educational sys- 
tem, and the planning and steady pursuit of their study 
and interpretation in the light of present requirements. 
This is work which can legitimately claim a larger mea- 
sure of support from our present government than from 
its predecessor, and it is no small disappointment to us 
that our efforts in this direction have as yet borne no fruit. 
When we last met at Bombay in November 1949 we 
adopted a Resolulion urging the Union Government to 
establish an All-India Indological Research Institute at a 
suitable centre at an early date. 

** We may not underrate the financial difficulties of govern- 
ment, but may point out that these difficulties do not, as 
they should not, stand in the way of the pursuit of 
schemes, scientific and technical, considered essential, and 
that ffie unceremonious abandonment of this particulaf 
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proposal bespeaks a radically unsound attitude to the im- 
portant studies in which this Conference is most 
interested. 

“The collection and preservation of ancient manuscripts is 
another subject that requires to be handled at the Union 
Government level to ensure early action and proper co- 
ordination of the work done in different parts of the 
country. A modest resolution making concrete recom- 
mendations towards the establishment of a Manuscripts 
Survey of India along the lines of the other scientific 
departments of the Central Government has remained a 
dead Utter’". 

Adverting to the questions of the medium of instruction in 
University education and the common national language, 
Nilukanta Sastri observed that we should have 

“no hesitation in accepting Hindi without any reservation 
as the national language of the future, and consequently 
the medium of exchange for all advanced knowledge 
among the Universities and States of India”. 

Reviewing the progress of research work at different 
centres in India, Prof. Sastri referred to the post-war revival 
of Indie stuciies in the West, the institution of a Sanskrit 
Professorship at the Teheran University, the announcement of 
an Indological Professorship in Indonesia, the starting of a 
College of Indology in the Banaras Hindu University, a similar 
venture in Mysore, and the continued activity of the many 
Research Institutes, Manuscripts Libraries and University 
Departments. Commendable mention was made of Dr. S. M« 
Katre’s lexicographical undertaking at the Deccan College 
Research Institute at Poona, the work of the Vaidika Sam- 
sodhana Mandal, Poona, and Prof. I. J. S- Taraporewala’s 
publication “The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra.” Regarding 
the main work of Dr. V. Raghavan at the Madras University, 
the New Catalogus Catalogorum, be referred to the excellent 
reception that its first volume evoked from scholars and said 
that further work bad been 

“ steadily pursued under the competent and energetic gui- 
dance of Dr. V. Raghavan". 

He continued; 

All honour to the University of Madras for having essayed 
this stupendous task und?r the impetus §iven by the lat? 
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Mahamahopadhyaya Kupposwami Sastri, whose high 
standard of scholarship and precision is being ably main- 
tained by his loyal disciple Dr. V. Raghavan. But to 
ensure Ihe successful completion in a reasonable time of this 
comprehensive and critical Bibliography, systematic re- 
curring aid should be forthcoming from the Central and 
Provincial Governments, and perhaps also from the 
UNESCO organisation. It is necessary that such aid 
should be offered early to the Madras University, rather 
than that it should wait for an application from that 
body”. 

Bringing his address to a close, the President who is the 
Conference’s elected representative on the Central Archaeolo- 
gical Advisory Board, made the following important obser- 
vations on the work of the Archaeological Survey of India: 

“ The Conference has a vital interest in the prrgress of 
Indian Archae* logy. And it views with some concern the 
handicaps under which the Government Department of 
Archaeology seems to have been functioning in recent 
years. Dr. Wheeler did good work in the excavation of 
selected sites and the training of younger men in uptodate 
methods of excavation but for the rest of it, he 
strangled epigraphy whose value for Indian history 
he had perhaps little chance of realizing, and con- 
servation was totally neglected. The sphere of work 
of the Superintendents of Circles was unduly cir- 
cumscribed and there ensued an undue centralization of 
excavation and publication. Publication has suffered 
most, because government presses which are flooded with 
political work have no time for academic publications, and 
the obstacles placed by flnance and audit in the way of 
pri ding archaeological publications in private presses are 
said to bi insuperable. Again, there is a besetting un- 
certainty of personnel even at the top which hampers 
steady planning and work. The problem of integrating 
the archaeological departments of former ‘Indian States* 
with the Union Department has apparently not been faced 
and solved. Above all, the budget of the Department is 
totally inadequate; the allotment is so low as to leave 
little for field work of various kinds after the payment 
of salaries, The whole question deserves to be looked 
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into at expert level, not by a hurriedly imported foreigner 
who knows little of our conditions and requirements, but 
by a body of knowledgeable persons from within the 
country. The Standing Committee of the Central 
Advisory Board of Archaeology is ready to hand for the 
purpose. We are glad to note that the plan of bringing 
into existence a National Central Museum in different 
stages has gained the approval of the Finance Committee 
of the Legislature. We hope that nothing will happen to 
interrupt the execution of the plan hereafter, and that in 
the course of a few years we shall have a Museum which 
will be the equal of the best National Museums of the 
world”. 

Ill 

The Conference went into the thirteen permanent Sections 
and the two additional Sections for Hindi and Urdu. In the 
Vedic, there were 33 papers; in the Iranian, 7; in Classical 
Sanskrit 43; in Islamic 5; in Arabic and Persian 10; in Pali 
and Buddhism 9; in Prakrt and Jainism 6; in History 43; in 
Archaeology 10; in Indian Linguistics 17; in Dravidian Culture 
8; in Religon and Philosophy 45; in Technical Sciences and 
Arts 17; and in Hindi and Urdu, 8 and 6. 

In addition to Sectional meetings, there were two public 
lectures illustrated with slides, one of which was delivered by 
Mr. Khwaja Mtl. Ahmad, Hyderabad, and the other by 
Sri Krishna Dev, Patna, on the recent Mauryan excavations 
near Pati a. 

In the general assembly thei e were also two public sym- 
posia on the Place of Classics in the National Educational 
System and the Shaping and Development of the National 
Language. The former was presided over by the U. P. 
Minister of Education, the Hon. Sri Sampurnanand, and 
the General President, Dr. S. K. De, Pt. Venkateswara 
Dikshitar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. S. M. Katre, Prof. K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya and Rev. C. Bulcke stressed the value of 
classics and pleaded for the provision of adequate facilities for 
the study of Sanskrit by all Indians. Sir Har Govinda Misra, 
who presided over the second symposium on Hindi, and whose 
address was circulated in Sanskrit, Hindi and English, laid 
stress on the role that Sanskrit had to play in the shaping of 
the Rashtrabhasha. He said: 
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**it is our bounden duty to introduce a study or of at least the 
elements of Sanskrit language and literature as compulsory 
subject in our schools and colleges... A compulsory study 
of Sanskrit alone would make Hindi live in all the non- 
Hindi areas in the closest bond of friendship with the 
other regional languages of India.’" 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar, veteran Sanskritist of Poona, 
made a closely argued out case against forcibly foisting a poor 
bazaar tongue on a nation. This was opposed by Prof. K. C. 
Chattopadhyaya. Dr. Aryendra Sarnia, a Hindi-native working 
in a non-Hindi area, recounted the difficulties of spreading 
Hindi and asked for its standardization and revision of its 
grammar. Dr. Baburam Saksena saw the reasonableness of 
the above demand and accepted that its future and new voca- 
bulary had to be built on a Sanskritic basis. Dr. Dhirendra 
Varma thought that Hindi should grow to its increasing needs 
by itself and that efforts to bring upon it the influences of 
regional languages would mean its extinction. Opposing the 
forcing of Hindi on non-Hindi areas, Dr. Goda Varma also 
asked for a simplified grammar, at least for the non-Hindi 
areas. 

In the nights, entertainments were provided for the 
delegates: the JSana Vardhini Sabha of the Sanskrit Dept, of 
the University put on boards the Sanskrit drama Venisarhhara; 
staff-members of the local Morris College of Music gave 
recitals of Hindusthani music and Kathak dance; and the 
University Hindi Dept, staged ‘‘Skandagnpta Vikramadiiya” 
in Hindi. 

There was an exhibition of manuscripts and paintings. 

An excursion to the nearby archaeological site of Badoi 
had, however, to be cancelled owing to some last minute 
difficulty. 

IV 

At its concluding meeting, the Conference commended 
important Indian undertakings of magnitude, the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata and the Vedic Index of the 
Vishveshwaranand Vedic Research Imstituie to the UNESCO 
for assistance. 

The Conference reiterated its Bombay resolution and 
requested the Govt, of India to start a Central Indological insti- 
tute and to institute a full-fledged Manuscript Survey of India. 
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By another resolution the conference appealed to the Govt, 
of Ceylon to start a Buddhistic Academy. 

The Conference congratuhited the Rajasthan and Bihar 
Governments for starting new Research Institutes under 
Government auspices. 

By a further resolution, the Conference appealed to the 
Government, at the Centre and the States to provide for Sans- 
krit education from the earlier stages of the school. 

■ V 

The Conference accepted the invitation of the Gujarat 
Vidya Sabha to hold its Seventeenth Session at Ahmedabad in 
1953. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor of Linguistics. 
Calcutta University, was elected General President for the 
Ahmedabad Session. Dr. A. S. Altekar, Patna, was elected 
Vice-President, and Dr. R. N. Dandekar, Poona, and Dr. 
V. Raghavan, Madras, General Secretaries. 

The following scholars will preside over the different 
sections: Vedic; Dr. Raghu Vira; Iranian: E. M. F. Kanga; 
Classical Sanskrit : Prof. R. D. Karmarkar; Islamic Culture: 
N. N. Nadvi; Arabic & Persian; M. G. Zubeid Ahmed; 
Pali & Buddhism; N. K. Bhagavat; Prakrt & Jainism; 
Kamta Prasad Jain; History; U. N. Ghoshal; Archaeology: 
Amalananda Ghosh; Indian Linguistics: C. R. Sankaran; 
Dravidian culture: Dr. C. Achyuta Menon; Religion & 
Philosophy: Dr. Mohan Singh; Technical Sciences and Fine 
Arts; Dr. Goetz. 

VI 

At the concluding session. Dr. Altekar made observations 
on certain necessary improvements in the working of the Con- 
ference. This is a question which has been touched upon in 
several Sectional Presidential Addresses, and many members too 
had from time to time forwarded suggestions and resolutions 
in this behalf. There is urgent need to make the Sections at 
least function more effectively. The standard of papers 
requires improvement and all this must be done without 
allowing the popularity of the Conference to suffer. 
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Shrimant Bhawanrao Shrinivasarao alias Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., C.B.E., RAJA OF AUNDH.* 

Born 24-10-1868J [Died 134-1951 

On the 6th of July of 1918, the Ruler of a tiny State in 
Bombay may be said, in a sense, to have made history. For, 
on that day, at the meeting of the General Body of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institule, Shrimant Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi, Chief of Aundh (as he was then officially 
styled), announced a donation of one lakh of rupees for the 
preparation and publication of a critical and Illustrated edi- 
tion of India’s i.ational epic, the Mahabharaia. Just a year 
ago, the friends and admirers of Ramakrishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar had founded a Research Institute at Poona with a view to 
commemorating the name and work of that great savant. It 
was then suggested that one of the literary projects which this 
new institute would undertake should be a critical edition of the 
■Mahabharaia. The need for such an edition, which, in the 
words of Winterniiz, would serve “as the only sound basis for 
all Mahabharata studies, nay, for all studies connected with 
the epic literature of India", had been felt ever since 1897. In 
190+, the International Association of Academies of Europe 
and America actually started the woik. Even some funds 
were collected for this purpose in Great Britain. But the first 
world-war put an abrupt end to this great literary enterprise. 
Even after the war, the work on the European edition of the 
Mahabharata could not be re-started. So the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute decided to undertake the edition, 
making a fresh start. The main difficulty, as every one 
riealised, was, of course, the money. But through his generous 
offer of a grant of one lakh of rupees for this purpose, Shri- 
mant Balasaheb made it possible for the Institute to launch 
this gigantic and ambitious scheme. A grant of such magni- 
jtude for a single literary project from a single individual — 


* The late Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, Raja of Aundh, was one 
of the earliest to become Life Members of the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Research Institute. We are thankful to Dr. R N. Dandekar, 
Secretary, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, for this 
obituar)' note on the Rajah Saheb. V.R. 
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and what is more, from one of the ruling princes whose liberal 
inclinations, if any, notoriously lay in directions other than 
academic or scholarly — was, till then, a thing almost unknown 
in India. 

But even before this momentous event in his career, Shri- 
mant Balasaheb bad established his reputation as an enlight- 
ened ruler and a discreet patron of arts and letters. A 
graduate-prince was a kind of novelty in those good old days. 
Therefore Balasaheb, who took the B.A. degree of the Bombay 
University in 1894, immediately attracted the attention of the 
people. And, on account of his manifold activities in various 
spheres of national life, he retained it till the time of his 
death. Ever since he was a pupil of Ramakrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar in the Deccan College, Poona, Balasaheb had 
been wanting to do something for his guru and the subjects 
which he taught. He had already received regular training in 
painting and so he decided to exploit that training for the 
purpose which was so dear and near to his heart, namely, the 
resuscitation and popularisation of ancient learning and cul- 
ture. Accordingly' he painted a series of pictures depicting 
various scenes in the KStnuyana, and issued them under the 
name of Citramaya Ratuayana. He had also planned to pre- 
pare, on similar lines a Citramaya Mahabharata, but, when 
the Bhandarkar Institute undertook a critical edition of the 
great epic, he offered to supply illustrations for that edition. 
His paper on "The lines to be followed in drawing the 
pictures for the Mahabhorata’* (^ABORI III, 1-34) amply 
testifies to the great pains which he took to make his illus- 
trations adequately suit the high standard set for itself by the 
critical edition. It is neither possible nor necessary to recount 
here the Rajasabeb’s many activities in the field of arts and 
letters. Suffice it to say that every good cause relating to arts 
and letters found in him an actively interested and generously 
inclined promoter. One must not, fail to refer to the most 
excellent Museum and Picture Gallery at Aundh, which, to the 
casual visitor, may appear somewhat out- of- place in a small and 
out-of-the-way place like Aundh, but which will, without 
doubt, stand for ever as an eloquent memorial to the broad 
culture, refined taste and inherent patriotism of Shrimant 
Balasaheb. 

This obituary notice, brief as it has to be, cannot be 
to be complete withop^ reference to two or three other im^or- 
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tsnt facets of the Rajasaheb’s personality. The Rajasaheb 
was an accomplished Rirtanakara and had great faith in the 
efficacy of Kirtama, which he often characterised as a glorious 
heritage handed down to humanity by Narada, as a means to 
educate people in the art of life. Steeped in ancient lore 
though he was, Balasaheb — significantly enough — drew for the 
material for his akhyanas mainly upon the inspiring history of 
the Marathas. Year after year he composed new Kirtanas and 
presented them (thrice every year), in the right traditional 
manner to large and thrilled audiences at Aundh. 

The late Rajasaheb was also the foremost protogonist of 
the movement for popularising the cult of Siiryanamaskdra, 
which he regarded as the easiest and the most efficacious instru- 
ment of physical culture. He claimed that this cult, which he 
and all the members of his family assiduously followed, com- 
bined in itself both svariha and paramartha. For, while 
helping the body to develop on proper lines, the SUfyanamas- 
kdras, on account of their intrinsic religious value, also con- 
tributed towards the ennobling of the spirit. Indeed Balasaheb 
bad made the propagation of this cult almost his life’s mission. 
Whenever an opportunity came in his way, he — and sometimes 
also his devoted consort— exhibited b} means of actual demons- 
tration or of film shows, the great advantages accruing from 
the SUryanutiiaskdra. 

It must also be pointed out that Shrimant Balasaheb was 
the first Raja to introduce full responsible government in his 
State. He further believed that the economic uplift of India 
depended mainly on rapid industrialisation. In his own way, 
therefore, he encouraged such industrialisation. The present 
huge industrial establishments of Kirloskars and Ogales owe 
not a little to the foresight and active interest of the late Raja- 
saheb. But he did not neglect agriculture and cottage indus- 
tries. He was a staunch advocate of S'H'adeshi — indeed to such 
an extent that he insisted that the food and clothing which he 
used should be produced in his own state. Spread of education 
among his people and reforms in educational methods may be 
said to have been almost his luling passion. The progress 
achieved by the Aundh state in this respect was perhaps far in 
advance of any province in British India. It was the Raja- 
saheb's great good fortune that, in all his reform measures — 
political, econpntic and educational— he was ably snpfiorted by 
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his gifted son, Appasaheb (who is now the Indian High 
Commissioner in British East Africa). 

When, therefore, Shrimant Rajasaheb passed away at 
Bombay cn the 13th April, 1951, at the ripe old age of 84, it 
was no wonder that all people, who knew him, sincerely 
mourned the loss of an enlightened and progressive ruler, 
a patron of many literary and cultural movements, and, above 
all, a patriotic Indian. But the grief of his own subjects in 
Aundh can only be imagined, for, of him it can be most 
appropriately said : 

R. N. D. 


P. S. VISVANATHA AlYAR, m.a., i.c.s. 
10-1-19C6] [21-11-1951 

The demise of Sri P. S. Visvanatha Aiyar of the Indian 
Civil Service in the teriible air-crash near Calcutta on 21-11-51 
is a loss to the Government of Madras as well as to the world 
of scholarship. Sri Visvanatha Aiyar was young, enthusiastic 
and full of promise of distinguished service in many depart- 
ments of administrative and cultural activity. He was at the 
time of his tragic, untimely death Director of Controlled 
Commodities in the Government of Madras. He was a Life- 
Member of the Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, and 
was actively connected with cultural institutions in the city like 
the Madras Sariiskrta Academy and the Madras Music 
Academy. 

Born in a family devoted to Vedic lore, Sri Visvanalhan 
graduated from the Presidency College with a di: tinguished 
Honours Degree in English Language and Literature, and 
after a brief period of service as Lecturer in English at Noble 
College, Masulipata n, he passed the I.C.S. examination and 
joined the Civil Service in 1931. He served as Sub-Collector, 
District Judge and Secretary to Government in Education and 
other Departments in Madras. The steel frame was silken 
in his case, and among members of that Service, he was excep- 
tionally uniform, simple, friendly and helpful in his conduct. 
He possessed remarkable integrity of character. His scholarly 
or administrative qualities are only part of his versatile 
attainments; he WRsakeen sportsman in hockey and a champion 
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in table tennis, and had only recently toured England and 
Europe as leader of the Indian team in the latter game. 

Oriental Colleges cannot forget his helpfulness when he 
was Secretary to the Education Department. He was, by 
equipment and inclinations, made for education and arts and 
work in the cultural sphere. He was very good in Sanskrit, 
and able to express himself very well both in prose and verse in 
that language. He had a linguistic bent and while in service 
in Orissa mastered the local language and tribal dialects. 
During one of my leisurely visits to him before his last 
European tour I found him wrestling with Avestan grammar. 
He was proficient in the theory of Carnatic music and under- 
stood well, the technique of Bharata Natya. During 
his recent visit to England he spoke at the London School of 
Oriental Studies on certain aspects of Vedic recitation, and 
was just thinking why he should not change over to the 
professorial line and devote himself wholesale to research. 

V. R. 

PROF. C. S. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A. 

9-7-1890] [29-8-1951 

In the demise of Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, the world of 
Indian scholarship has lost a senior historian who was an 
authority on the modern British Period. To all appearances* 
the lale Professor was hale and healthy, and quite active, 
having returned on the eve of his sudden death from a visit to 
Mysore where he was to accept a Professorship of History. 
His passing away was thus sudden and unfortunate. 

The late Professor was born at Chidambaram on July 9, 
1890. He graduated from the Madras Pachayappa's College 
with a 1 class in History and Economics and took the M.A. 
Degree in 1912 with his Thesis on the History of Gingee, which 
was later rendered into French. He then served the Pacha- 
yappa’s College as Professor of History for about twenty-one 
years, coming in the wake of his own uncle there. Prof. 
K. Ramanujachariar, and then as Head of the History Depart- 
ment for about fifteen years at the Annamalai University. After 
retirement he was successively Principal of two new Colleges 
at Sivaganga and Kanchipuram. 

The late Professor met with recognition and honour from 
all quarters. The then Government made him successively 
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Rao Sahib, Rao Bahadur and Dewan Bahadur. In the 
scholarly field, he presided over the 1941 Hyderabad Session 
of the Indian History Congress, and before that he had presided 
over the Sections in that Congress as well as the History Sec- 
tiop of the Oriental Conference (1940). He was an Honorary 
Member of the French Historical Society, Member of the 
Historical Records Commission and Convener of the Regional 
Survey Committee of that Commission. He had been invited 
for special lectures in other Universities and at the Madras 
University, he had successively lectured under all the founda- 
tions in history, leading upto the Sir William Meyer Lectures. 
He was editorially connected for long with the Journal of 
Indian History and the Educational Review. 

Among his more important writings are: Indian Culture 
in Funan and Cambodia (JOR, Madras); History of India 
(in 3 Vols. in collaboration with Prof. S- Ramaswamy Iyengar) ; 
Further Light on the Pancamahasabda (AIOC VII); Pre- 
Dravidian, Proto«Dravidian and Pro-Dravidian (JBORS, 
Patna, XXIV) ; History of the City of Madras; Anandaranga 
Pillai, the Pepys of French India; the Inwardness of British 
annexations in India (Sir William Meyer Lectures) ; Selections 
from Orme Mss. ; An Advanced History of India — British 
Period; Tamil Letters from the National Archives; and Ft. 
William-India House Correspondence, Vol. IV ; (the last four 
being under print). 


V. R. 
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Oriental and African Studies Presented to L.,D. 
Barnett (Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, Vol. Xll, Pts. 3 — 4) 1948. 

Lionel David Barnett was born in 1871 and had started 
his literary work in his teens. He was a classical scholar 
before he became the distinguished Orientalist that he is now, 
and quite a good number of works pertaining to Greek and 
Roman history and literature stand to his credit. In Indology 
he has indeed been a versatile scholar, covering literature and 
philosophy, philology and epigraphy, and exposition, editing 
and cataloguing, all with facility and excellence. There is no 
end to the number of critical notices of works of research 
which he has written. He was for long Keeper of the 
Oriental Section of the British Museum, Sanskrit Professor at 
the London University and Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Epigraphy, London School of Oriental Studies, 
Librarian and Editor of the Bulletin at the latter institution, 
and having retired, still continues to work in his old library at 
the British Museum. It is but fitting that his friends and 
colleagues dedicated a special issue of the Bulletin of the 
L.S.O.A.S. in his honour. 

•The Volume gives a bibliography of Barnett's writings. 
Besides Indology, we find in this Volume contributions on 
Turkish, Aramaic, Syriac, Arabic, Sogdian, Burmese, Malay, 
Fijian, Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese language, literature, 
religion, philosophy and history. 

Among the Indological papers are the following; H. W. 
Bailey’s edition and translation of a Kotanese ms. from the 
Stein collection, containing two letters. An introductory note 
and translation by V. Minorsky of the portion in Gardizi’s 
Zayn al-akhbar dealing with India; Gardizi’s chapter on India 
is based on the lost work of Abu ‘Abdallah Jayhani, who 
himself drew upon the text of IbnKhurda dhibih, at the bottom 
of all which is the information brought from India by the 
agent sent by Barmakid Yahya ibn Khalid (c. 8C0) to collect 
Indian medicinal plants and knowledge about Indian religions; 
accordingly the account of Gardizi concerns itself with Indian 
social organisation, accomplishments, religions, sects and 
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literature. R. L. Turner's Indo-Arica II where he shows 
the survival of Indo-Aryau *prabda=Av frabda in Panjabi 
pabb. m. meaning 'forepart of the foot'. Sanskrit Rajas by 
T. Burrow, which discusses the semantic relations of that word 
and suggests the root lag as the possible source of raj to 
explain all the meanings of the word. W. Stede’s Self and 
its Complications, which analyses certain issues of spiritual 
endeavour and salvation in Hinduism and Buddhism; making 
this analysis on the basis of certain key* words, Atman, Karman, 
etc., the writer observes here: *‘We must never forget that 
those figures which go under the names of Indra, Varuna, 
Brahma, are not figures of speech, but real embodiments of 
living forces moving on the divine stage of the world’s drama. 
We who live in an age of crippled imagination see the-^e perso- 
nages under a coating of scientific white-wash and think of 
them as abstractions devoid of life. To the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, however, they are not fictions, but live and have 
their being with and among the people in whom they are 
interested. Our historical understanding is one-sided, and in 
our investigations we are too prone to look at the co-existeiit 
as consecutive and to judge that which is independent as 
dependent, the inter-related as casually related, and facts as 
re.suits rather than as symptoms. Life and nature are multi- 
principkd, and logical opposites need not be opposites in 
reality.” Alfred Master, who has an extensive study on 
Paisaci in JRAS, 1943, edits here and explains a Paisaci passage 
figuring in the Kuvalayamala. John Brough edits a text bear- 
ing on Nepalese Buddhist ritual, found in the Hodgson mss. 
in the India Office. Hindu law rarely figures much in research 
and it is interesting to find here a paper by S. G. Vesey-Fitz- 
Gerald on the Cognate Collaterals’ Srccession according to 
Mitaksara and Dayabhaga, wherein ideas “which have a 
cur ously up-to-date appearance arc sometimes found”. A. L. 
Basham suggests that the Nagnatas at whose instance or 
through whom King Harsa of Kashmir (1089-1101) carried 
out his iconoclastic depredations according to the Kajataran- 
gigi were some heretical sects like A jivikas of Dravidian South, 
as against the Turuska or Islamic suggestion of Stein, but 
there is no evidence of such a sect in the South and its activity 
in Kashmir at this time. Like Dara Shikoh, Akbar too was 
greatly attached to the Yoga-Vasistha of which he had a 
translation made; a copy of this translation belonging to tht 
XIX— 11 
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Imperial Library, dated December 1602 and bearing also the 
signature of Shah Jehan on the first page, and now in the 
Chester Beatty Collection is a treasure from the point of view 
of Indian art, because it carries a number of fine miniature 
paintings of the court painters; J. V. S. Wilkinson reproduces 
here, along witii a note, eight illustrations from this illuminated 
manuscript. 

V. Raghavan 


Nkw Periodicals. 

Recently a good number of Journals devoted to detailed 
research in Indian subjects as well as to the elucidation of 
cultural matters of the East in a more general and popular 
manner have been started, both in India and abroad. The 
ventures are to be welcomed, indicating as they do the resump- 
tion of cultural activities after the war and the severities of the 
immediate post-war years. 

1 

Mediaeval India Quarterly is being published by the 
Department of History of the Aligarh Muslim University and 
is devoted to a special study of the mediaeval period of Indian 
history. 'J'he inaugural number which appeared in July 1950 
opens with an article by the late lamented Prof. C. S. Srini- 
vasachari on the events leading to Nasir Jung’s death studied 
afresh; but the article takes no note of the material in the 
Sanskrit Campu on Anandaratiga Pillai of Pondicherry. Dr. 
S. A. A, Rizvi of Aligarh University deals with the Mahdavi 
movement in India; Mahdavis arc the so-tallcd ‘deliverers’who 
come to a front in times of political and economical difficulties 
and the paper deals, at length, about one of the Mahdis 
who chose to work only in the spiritual field, Sycd Muhammad 
of Jattnpur. Dr. Riazul Islam has made an elaborate 
study of the age of Firoz Shah when cultural activities were 
particularly prominent and siginificant; Maulana Abdul Aziz 
Dchlvi “translated n Sanskrit work dealing with eclipses”. 
“Another Sanskrit work, found in the Jwalamukhi temple at 
Nagarkot dealing with natural sciences was translated into 
verse by Azzudin Khalid Khani and was named Dalil-i*Firoz 
Shahi. The same person translated another book on music”. 
“There were a number of Muslim scholars of Sanskrit 
language”. Prof. M. L. Roy Chowdhury Sastri of Calcutta 
University writes about the Indian Somaniya cult prevalent 
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in Muslim lands and the importance of the Navavihara 
(Buddhist?) temple in Balkh and its part in the importing of 
Indian culture and sciences to Abbasid Caliphate. It appears 
to us that the Somaniya cult mentioned by Alberuni as current 
in Somnath is to be identified properly as the Somasiddhanta, 
one of the Saiva sects. Among other contributions on the 
Muhammadan period are a study and edition by Messrs. 
Hasan Ali Khan, S. A. Rashid and Dr. Tripathi, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Saugor University, of the Tawarikh- 
E-Daulat-E-Sher Shahi, a fragment of which was discovered 
by Prof. Rushbrook Williams in Bhopal. 

The Second Number of the Journal (Oct., 1950) carries 
articles, communications and editions oi source-materials. 
Prof. Mohammad Habid’s paper treats of the Indian Islamic 
mystics, their cl.isses and the Chisii group and the political 
contacts of some members of this last group. A similar article 
is contributed by Mr. Khaliq Ahmed Nizami on the political 
pre-occupations in which were involved some members of the 
mystic saints of the Shattari class whose faith however en- 
joined the cultivation in renunciation, contentment and 
seclusion, of the cult of love and rapture. Dr. Salatore dravy^s 
attention to the acts of patronage to Hindu Dharma standing 
to the credit of Tippu Saltan. 

II 

The Journal of the University of Gauhati. The 
young Gauhati University is peculiarly fortunate in having 
a scholar of the type of Prof. K. K. Ilandiqui as 
Vice-Chancellor. Prof. Handiqui, Professor of Sanskrit and 
a scholar in Modern History, Classical Philology, French and 
Italian, is also one of the educational benefactors of Assam, 
having donated Rs. 1 1,000 for the cause of Science in that 
University. 

The Gauhati University Journal, published under his 
aegis is for the present an Annual, but it is hoped that it. will 
soon appear twice at least a year, or separately for Arts 
and Sciences. 

The two numbers now issued contain a good amount of 
useful material. B. Kakati collects the stories of the Fish and 
Tortoise Deities; the references here to Minaksf of Madura 
are not correct. B. K. Barua has a paper on Sorcery in Assam, 
with-which the Tantric cult and literature are also connected. 
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Mabeswar Neog's artic/e on the Bhakli cycle of Assamese 
Lyrics; Bargits and After, is valuable for the study of both the 
devotional movements and history of music. Of similar 
interest is S, N. Sarma's contribution on Assamese commen- 
taries and versions of the Gitagovinda. Education and teach- 
ing as reflected by that classic of early popular Sanskrit 
education, the Hiiopadesa, is analysed in detail by D. C. Das 
Gupta. In his short note on the background of Buddhism, 
Nalinaksha Dutt rightly emphasises the Upanisadic links. 
D. C. Sircar draws attention to an epigraph of A. D. 692 for 
an early instance of writing fractions. 

The Second Number opens with the addresses at the first 
Convocation of the Gauhati University by Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, the Governorof Assam, H.E. Jayaramdas Daulatram, 
and the Vice-Chancellor, Prof. Handiqiii. A mass of data 
has been gathered by Kakati in his effort to understand the 
moon-myth basis of ti e Rasa dance and the probable antece- 
dents of Radha. Under the title “Mafigala I.yric”, Sukumar 
Sen makes a dramatic analysis of the Gitagovinda ; while it is 
certainly useful to make a collection of Gitagovinda Mss. and 
find out the extent of interpolation in the verses, it is clear 
that many of them are genuine and are a necessary part of the 
framework of Jayadeva’s composition. P. K. Code continues 
his study of the history of Tanibula, this time taking note of 
some beliefs relating to the ingredients. S. N. Sarma’s long 
survey of the Satra institution of Assam is important for the 
study of the devotional movement, and of the Bhajan and San- 
kirtan tradition. M. Neog expatiates on the social and political 
implications of two Assamese ballads. D. C. Das Gupta 
follows up his study of ancient Indian education by an analysis 
here of Vatsyayana’s Kama Sutras. There are also briefer 
contributions on Universal religion. Tragedy, etc. 

It will be seen that the Journal is the medium of a vast 
amount of research pertaining to one of the provinces of India 
which is particularly rich in religious, linguistic, and anthro- 
pological material. 


Ill 

Journal ok the Oriental Institute, Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao University of Baroda, Baroda. Edited by G. H. Bliatt, 
Ag. Director, Oriental Institute, Baroda. Annual Subs. Rs, 15. 
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In the history of Oiiental research in the last three and 
a half decailes, the Gaekwad Oriental Series has rendered out- 
standing service. Its publications, numbering 115 now, have 
been marked not only for excellent print but also for intrinsic 
value and critical editorial work. Prof. G. H. Bhatt, the 
senior-most local Sanskritist, who has succeeded to the Direc- 
tor>hip after Dr. B. Bhattacharya, brings an immense 
enthusiasm to the work, and his office has coincided with the 
new organisational set-up under the new University named 
after the great Ruler, Sayaji Rio, to whose personal real for 
promoting Indian cultural studies, the Oriental Institute itself 
owes its origin and sustained work. Prof. Bhatt has also 
announced for the future continuous work of the Institute the 
project of a critical Ramayana edition, following the example 
of the Bhandarkar Institute. The second venture of Prof, 
Bhatt is the present Journal of the Institute, which made its 
appearance in September 1951. The Journal is printed very 
well and in. excellent paper. 

The first issue of the Journal, though comparatively 
slender in size, carries a large number of contributions, which 
cover a wide field. Besides a few touching the Ramayana, 
there is abo, at the end, an edition of a minor anonymous work 
called Taml)u'amanjari on the medicinal value of the Betel- 
leaf, and reviews, resume of contents of other Oriental journals, 
etc. 

Prof. H. R. Kapadia cites from Jain literature three 
instances of the vain display of scholarly attainments on the 
part of scholars ; many such can be cited from South Indian 
literary history. Canvassing the question whether Srikr$na*s 
family was Solar or Lunar, Prof. D. R. Mankad points out the 
untenability of the theory of the foreign origin of the Yadavas 
and offers a reasonable explanation of the name ‘Hari-vamfa' 
given to Kfsna’s line. Corresponding to the MahSpuru^a- 
lak§.nas in Brahminical epics and purfinas. Buddhistic works 
loo speak of the thirty-two marks or ‘Narendra-cihnas’ on the 
Buddha’s body ; Dr. V. S. Agrawala notes these from one of 
the texts recently edited by the late Johnston, Ratnagotra- 
vibhaga. Dr. G. V. Devaslhali's detailed study of Mimariisa 
and Sabarabha§ya is represented here by a brief notice of 
Sahkara’s indebtedness to Mimariisa. Mm. Mirashi presents 
new epigraphical evidence and shows Dantidurga as the 
founder of Rastrakuta imperial power. Prof. Code’s paper in 
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this Journal continues his study of the plant Asvabala, on 
which he wrote in the Bharali}a Vidya; Sri B. C. Debof 
Calcutta also continues the same study. Dr. H. Goetz repro- 
duces some of the early sculptural representations of Krsna’s 
sports and discusses the antiquity and history of these legends. 
Mr. P. C. Diwanji’s article on questions of Textual Criticism 
and Dr. Subba Rao’s social gleanings relating to the age of 
Kilidasa based on the Malavikagnimitra remain to be con- 
cluded. Jivanlaisvamin referred to in early Jain literature is 
very scarce in iconography or sculpture; Sri W. P. Shah 
reproduces and describes a unique image of this pre-renuncia- 
tion form of Mahavira. Dr. M. R. Majumdar writes about 
infiltration of Persian words in Indian languages. Sri M. R. 
Nambiar notices a ms., Raghava's Karikas on Karaka called 
VibhaktyarlbapradipikS. Jnanagiiaof Naraharidas a Vedantic 
poet of Gujarat, is an unpublished work and Sri Y. J. Tripathi 
of the Institute has a note on its ms. in the Library. 

Originally it was believed that this Journal was to be 
started exclusively for the study and elucidation of Ramayana 
problems; this was perhaps not possible; however, the issue 
carries a good number of contributions relating to the Rama- 
yana and the opening of the new Ramayana Department in the 
Institute. Mm. P. V. Kane considers the well-known question 
of Rama’s horoscope, particularly in relation to the events in 
Rama’s life; Prof. Sivaprasad Bhattacharya studies Yamaka- 
alankara in the Adikavya; Rev. C. Bulcke traces the evolution 
of the details of the episode of the repudiation of Sita; and 
Dr. B. J. Sandesara describes a 13th century hymn on Rama 
by Somesvara. 


IV 

Vox Orientis. Edited and published by Dr. Asghar 
Azizi, 31, Sieveringer Sirasse, Vienna 19, Austria. 

World War II has seen the dawn of a new age of freedom 
and progress in the whole of the Oriental world. The Orient, 
as the Editor aptly describes it in his explanatory note in this 
new Journal, is the “Gate to Wisdom” and it is the aim of 
this Journal to give to the Occident interpretations of the 
different countries of the Orient by the nationals of those 
countries themselves; “thus they will eliminate misunderstand- 
ings created by incompetent people”. The Journal is multi- 
lingual and in the first two Numbers received by us, the 
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following contributions may interest our readers: Indian Music 
Today by Dr. V. K. Narayana Menon; obituaries and 
appreciations relating to Sri Aurobindo and Gandhi; Ancient 
and Modern Iranian Music in relation to Popular Tradition 
by Dr. Mehdi Barkechli of the Teheran University ; Cultural 
Kenaissance in New India by Humayun Kabir; and the 
Indonesian Language. The journal is intended for popular 
reading and devoted to presentation of both cultural and 
economical aspects of the life of the people of the Orient. 


V 

Asia. Edited by Rene de Bcrval. (Jt. Editor: Jivan 
Bharakar). P. B. 79, Saigon, Viet-Nam. 

Rene de Berval of Saigon has already placed on firm 
footing his French Journal France- A sie and has now come 
forward with his new venture in English, the Asia, a cultural 
quarterly Review. The aim of the Asia is best described in 
the words of the Editor himself: 

“ASIA is a cultural, non-political journal which takes no 
stand on the political policies of the various Far-Eastern 
countries. Published quarterly ASIA is a non-official review 
whose sole aim is to acquaint the component parts of the Far- 
Eastern world with their own cultural and philosophical 
problems. 

“It need hardly be said that there is no excuse today for 
anyone to remain unaware of the vast legacy of Asia to the 
common cultural and spiritual heritage of the world, and to 
ignore the immense developments that are today so rapidly 
transforming the East. To describe these achievements and to 
interpret these developments in the wider sphere of our own 
day and age will be the constant endeavour of the editorial 
board of ASI.A. 

“Beginning from April 1951, ASIA will endeavour, by 
means of editorials, essays, articles and note.®, both critical and 
documentary, to present to the world a symposium of Eastern 
art, religion, philosophy and thought, without flourish and 
without condescension. Representative authors from every 
country and authorities on every aspect of Asian studies are 
being asked to contribute articles to ASIA, and it is hoped to 
present in each issue outstanding features of Asian life, past 
and present. " 
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The- ihaugtiral Number opens appropriately with Lin 
Yntang's-'Gandhism as I understand it’. Georges Lebrun has 
a stttdy on the beliefs and religions in Vietnam, and Dr. 
J. A. Martinie on Chinese Buddhism. In the second Issue 
Rene Grouj^set of the Academie Francaise writes about what 
history teaches about mankind and Ram Lins<en about Buddhism 
and modern science, but taking bis stand on Indian Vedanta in 
general and not on any particular school as such. Dr. Pierre 
Huard has started an elaborate account of Teeth-blackening in 
Eastern Asia and Indo-China snd B. D. Aimy of the Moon in 
Vietnamese literature. About 50 pages are devoted to a homage 
to Sri Aurobindo, in which tributes and expositions figure. 
Every Number carries also articles on the history and culture 
of Viet-Nam, as also a classified review of cultural activities 
in the different countries of Asia, and notices of publications. 

The Editor’s wide cultural interests have a real philoso- 
phical foundation, and it is hoped that his efforts in the task of 
“a revaluation of sentiment and of language” in our own iron 
age of material dialectic will bear fruits. 

VI 

East and West. Institute Italiano Per il Medio ed 
j^tremo Orient. Director Prof. Giuseppe Tucci. Rome. 

The veteran Orientalist Dr. Giuseppe Tucci needs no 
introduction to the Indian scholarly world. Under his direction 
has begun to function in Rome the Italian Institute of Middle 
and Far East, where nearly a hundred students study oriental 
languages and literatures. The Institute has started also the 
present quarterly Review for the greater understanding of the 
two parts of the world, the Occident and the Orient and the 
building up jointly of the peace and happiness of humanity. 
In a brief but thoughtful Foreword, Tucci says, “Malignant 
barriers of misunderstanding, built by men, have divided the 

world. ..Little consideration is given to those conquests of 

an everlasting nature which all peoples in all times have 

made We believe that all persons having at heart the 

destiny of the world must, in a certain way, compensate the 
destructions caused by contrasting interests and politics, badly 
understood or wrongly put in practice. The people must 
stretch a friendly hand to their fellow creatures, they must find 
a meeting ground of understanding because the road Lading 
to love has one starting point : mutual understanding* It it 
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with this end in view that we have begun editing the Review 
‘East and West’”. 

The First Number of this valuable periodical opens with 
an appropriate summary of Orientalist activity in Italy in the 
last ten years, mentioning with deserved emphasis the work 
of Dr. Tucci in the field of Tibet and Buddhism. Mario 
Bussagli gives a brief account of the archaeological aspect of 
Asiatic contacts with Italy, drawing attention to the 
Sanskrit and Tamil words in Latin and the Indian statue 
found in Pompei excavations. Mote significant is J. Evola's 
contribution on what Tantricism means to modern western 
civilization- 

The Second Issue opens with a sketch of Ramakr$na 
Paramahamsa by Tucci. Madanjat explains how Indian art 
forms and those of European Renaissance are one in content 
though different in form. It is sad to read here of one of our 
major losses during the war-time in the demise of the distingui- 
shed Italian Orientalist, Carlo Formichi ; from his papers, a 
hitherto unpublished brief survey of Indo-Italian cultural 
relations during the middle ages and the renaissance is here 
published together with a biographical note on the late saiant. 

In the Third Issue, Martino Mario Moreno writes on 
Religion and Beauty in the Eastern and Western middle ages. 
There is an account of Vivekananda by Massimo Scaligero. 

In Vol. I, Pt. 4, there are two articles on Indian art, one 
by Mario Bussagli on aspects of the ancient art of India and 
the Mediterranean and the other on the dominance of the 
Circle-idea in Indian art. 

The Second Volume opens with a tribute to Sri Arabindo. 
Writing on the liberating influences of the traditional east, 
J. Evola stresses the value qi the traditional East and tradi- 
tional West as it was before secularisation and rationalism set 
in, and warns the East against the present tendency of ‘rushing 
at a disconcerting pace towards a stormy and chaotic period’, 
and calls upon it ‘to resist spiritually and hold its ground.’ 
The issue carries also Tucci’s review of a number of Indo- 
logical publications. 

Vol. II, No. 2, carries among others an article on Rome 
and Eastern Asia by Luciano Petech, one on Gothic Forms of 
ancient Oriental art by Mario Bussagli and Tucci’s notes on 
XIX— la 
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some of thp latest Indological works. AH the contributions 
are brief and suitably illustrated. 

V. Raghavan. 

Siddha-Bharati or the Rosary of Indology. Ed. Vishva 
Bandhu. Vishveshvarananda Vedic Research Institute, 
Hoshiarpur, 1950. In two parts, pp. xxx4-266, 345. Rs. 60. 

Honouring scholars has a hoary tradition in India. Kings, 
learned in themselves and presiding over an assembly of 
scholars, accorded due patronage and bestowed rewards and 
distinctions on outstanding scholirs of the realm. In the 
modern world this function has been taken over by ihe Univer- 
sities and other learned bodies. Tlie practice was also not 
unknown in ancient India of fellow-workers in the field ex- 
pressing their approbation of distinguished services by a pre- 
sentation of a collection of their contributions. Kavindrar 
candrodaya is such a collection of adulatory verses by scholars 
and admirers presented to the famous Sarvavidyanidhana 
KavindracSfya Sarasvati who had the religious tax jeziya 
rescinded by the Mughal emperor Shah Jehan; Nrsimhasar- 
vasva is another such collection presented to the great Vedan- 
tin of Banaras Nrsimhasrama Yati. The modern corollory to 
this age-old tradition is the Commemoration Volume with 
which the friends, colleagues and admirers of a distinguished 
scholar honour him for the meritorious services rendered by 
him in the field of learning. The bock under review is such 
a volume presented to one of the leading Sanskrit scholars and 
lingui.sticians of modern India, Dr. Siddheswar Varma of 
Lahore, on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday in November 
1947. 

This volume contains 108 contributions from Indian and 
foreign scholars on a wide variety of topics, and has been 
issued in two parts, the first comprising Philological studies, 
Vedic and Avestic studies, and Other Literary studies; and the 
second, studies in Philosophy and Religion, studies in Literary 
Hiitory, studies in General History and Miscellaneous studies. 
It would be too long an enumeration to make even a mere 
mention of the titles of the more important papers, many of 
which are interesting and break new ground in the subjects 
dealt with. 

The careful editing of the varied material comprising the 
volume deserves special commendation. Every article has 
b?en critically read, anil every textual' citation ~ or reference 
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tboroughly checked and verified. Entire uniformity has been 
adopted in the matter of abbrevi: tions in.stead of leaving rt to 
the idiosyncrasies of each individual author. A variety of 
types have been used to nark off distinct categories of 
material, and scriptorial uniformity has been maintained in 
quotations. Papers have been classified and arranged, and 
not printed without any order or merely in alphabbetical 
sequence. Above all, a general index has been prepared and 
given at the end, which would prove of much help in using the 
volume. 

There is given at the beginning of the first part, an 
account of Dr. Varma and his writings; but the account is all 
too brief; one would naturally wish to kain in greater detail 
tlie Doctor’s life and his varied literary activities. The get-up 
and printing leave little to be desiicd and justify the high price 
of the book. 

^ r. V Sarma. 

Ulloor Commemoration Volume. Research Association,. 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Trivandrum, 1951, pp. xij, 
194. Rs. 3. 


Mahakavi UlloorS. Parameswara Aiyar (1877-19-19) was 
the doyen of Malayalam studies for the last three decades 
or more. His contributions to that literature, especially in the 
fields of poetry, prose and litfiary research have been out- 
standing. The author of a Mahakavya, 1 7 khanda-kavyas and 
numerous lyrical pieces, more than ten prose works and nume- 
rous articles of literary, cultural and historical importance in 
Malayalam and English, and the editor of about a hundrer^ 
ancient Kerala works, big and small, in Sanskrit and Mala- 
yalam, Ulloor has been the dominating figure and most prolific 
writer of Kerala during our century. Ilis magnum bpus is a 
comprehensive history of Kerala literature in seven volumes, 
undertaken for publicaticn by the Travancore University, 
a synopsis of which is in the present volume. It is 
most proper, therefore, tliat the Research Association of 
the Oriental Manuscripts Lil rary of the Travancore Univer- 
sity with which the late Mahakavi was connected, undertook 
to pay their homage to the memory of this scholar in the form 
of the sheaf of commemorative essays reviewed here. 

The volume contains about fifty articles, half oE 
which are reminiscences of the poet, and bis life and writings.' 
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The reminiscences by Malloor, Puthezhatbu Raman Menon and 
P. Sjnkaran Nampyar are speci.illy interesting and reveal 
some of the noble traits of Ullor’s literary life. The close and 
intimate relationship that existed between Ulloor and his royal 
patron, Kerala Varma Valiya Koyil Tampuran as dealt with by 
M. R. Balakrishna VVarrier is enlightening. Two posthumous 
articles by Ulloor find a place in this volue, one an excerpt from 
his History on the 'young bard’ of Kerala, Changampuzha, 
who passed awray at an early age, and the other on the late 
veteran Sahityapanchananan P. K. Narayana Pillai. A short 
bibliography of the writings of Ulloor is also given at the end 
of the volume. 

Other articles here are on diverse subjects, literary 
criticism and research, archaeology, Indian culture, social 
problems, etc., of which special mention may be made of the 
“Origin of metres” by Kuttikrishna Marar, “Date and 
authorship of Ramfiyanam Kalhakali” by Dr. K. Goda Varma, 
“Alexander Pope” by Kainikkara Kumara Pillai, and “Nala- 
bahukam”, investigating a new approach to the problem of the 
identity of the popular Malayalam poet Kuncan Nampyar with 
Ramapanivada, author of the mahakavya Raghaviya and other 
works in Sanskrit, by K. R. Krishna Pillai. 

The volume is satisfactorily got up and contains four 
half-tone blocks of the poet. A correlation of the Contents 
page and the articles in the volume, and the printing of the 
title of the respective article and its author on the tops of pages 
uniformly would have much facilitated the use of the volume. 
The Research Association deserves the gratefulness of the 
Malayalam-reading public for compiling and publishing this 
volume perpetuating the memory of Ulloor, the great scholar 
of Kerala, . 

K. V. Sarma 

Economic Life in the Vijayanagar Empire. By Dr., T. V. 
Mahalingam, m.a., d.litt. Madras, University of Madras, 
1951, pp. ii, 224. Rs. 8. 

The University of Madras has just published this thesis 
which won the Sankara-Parvathi Prize in 19-*1 and the 
author Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Reader in Indian History and 
Archaeology at the University points out in his Preface that 
“the book is calculated to serve as a supplement” to his study of 
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Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar which was 
issued by the University in 1940. This attempt to present the 
main currents of economic life in the Vijayanagar Empire is 
quite welcome because while our knowledge of the political his- 
tory of our land has grown fuller and more definite in recent 
tim-s our understanding of life and labour in the past has re- 
mained meagre and sketchy in the extreme. The economic his- 
tory of a realm stretching over the greater part of South India 
and covering a period of more than three hundred and thirty 
years is not easy to write. The bibliography and the foot- 
notes show conclu.sively that Dr. Mahalingam has made full use 
of all the avail ible material and in his six chapters and eighteen 
sections he has set forth in orderly array the facts that are 
certain and ths conclusions that are most probable. The eco- 
nomic historian of our country or any large part of it in the 
pre-Biitish period is greatly handicapped by lack of data as 
well as by absence of specialised monographs dealing with 
small regions, short periods, or particular varieties of economic 
activity. The short or long chapters devoted to economic 
matters in our political histories suffer from and reflect these 
handicap?. Dr. Mahalingnm must be congratulated for having 
overcome the difficulties to a considerable extent and presented 
the outcome of his paiicnt researches in a separate work 
covering the economic organization of the Empire in the fields 
of Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Taxation and Social 
Welfare. 

The most interesting chapter in ihe book is the second 
which treats of Agriculture and Land Tenures and the author 
has collected in it information which whets the appetite far 
more, especially in regard to tenures by service and about the 
exoduses from overtaxed villages, as well as the means and 
method of resettlement ani rehabilitation following such 
migrations. This chapter is based mostly on inscriptions and 
demonstrates the superior value of its source by being more 
realistic and absorbing than, for instance, the chapter on 
Trade and Commerce which is derived from the accounts of 
foreign travellers. 

The economic history again proves how permanent has 
been the pattern of existence in India. During the three 
centuries it surveys there is no pcrce, tible change to record. 
Kings and nobles, courtiers and traders, peasants and artisans 
seem to have gone through their allotted spans without depart-r 
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ing from custoiii or tradition. This chronic immobility, which 
is the outstanding characteristic of our country must be 
studied with care by all our social historians. What was it 
that secured this perpetual social harmony and unfailing in- 
dividual acquiescence over the ages and prevented social and 
economic change or revolution? Dr. Mahalingam notes and 
deplores (p. ii, p. 198) the great disparity between the rich 
and the poor and the exploitation of the one by the other. Yet 
our economic history should have been very different if our 
■people had at any time been conscious of economic class as the 
people of the West have been intermittently in the past and 
now continuously for over a century. We therefore require 
new frames of reference, a philosophy of history more appro- 
priate to our land, and a vaster store of classified fact to gain 
a definitive understanding of our socio-economic past. 
Dr. Mahalingam’s excellent book may be expected to stimulate 
interest in all these directions and help to start the flow of 
regional studies which are the prolegomena to an economic 
history of South India. 

R. Bhaskaran 

pARVAYARATNAMALA of Madhavakara and Paryayamukta- 
VALi of Har/caranadasa. Edited by Dr. Tarapada Cliow- 
dbury, Patna. Pp. x-f 142, 1946; and iv-f-136, 1947. 

Both the above works arc standard medical lexicons and 
the. thanks of students of Ayurveda and Lexicography are due 
to Dr- Tarapada Chowdhury for bringing but handy and cor- 
rect editions of these works. The Paryayaratnamala by 
hitadhavakara (7th-8th cent.) whose Rugviniscaya, better 
known as Madhavanidana, is a very popular treatise on the 
subject, is a synonymous nighantu, with a section on homo- 
nyms and another on measures (mana) and technical terms 
(paribha;!) . In ; II, the work treats about 6,200 words. This 
Work is of high authority being the oldest extant medical 
lexicon s.ive for the Dhanvantariya-nighantu- The manuscripts 
give at the end of each verse or half-verse, as the case may be, 
the Bengali equivalent of the term treated, and that is given in 
the present edition also. 

The ParyayamoktSvali of Haricaranadasa, a native of 
Bengal, is also a synonymous lexicon, based on the above work, 
from w'hich it takes many lines with little alteration ; but it has 
fe-arranged the matter in a number of homogeneous sections 
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and added much matter from other sources. In the last two sec- 
tions it borrows freely from the Amarakoia. The work con- 
fines itself to materia medica and treats about 5,000 words. -.Jh 
this work also Bengali meanings of Sanskrit words are given 
by the side of the verses. 

Both the -works have been carefully edited from ample 
manuscript material; variants are noted and emendations, 
wherever supplied, are given within brackets. Informative 
introductions are prefixed to both the editions and the exhaus- 
tive glossory of medical terms and mattria medica given at the 
end greatly facilitate the use of these lexical works. Textual 
notes are also given for the former work. 

K, V. Sarma 


Khandagiri-Udayagiri Caves. By T. N. Ramachandran and 
Chotalal Jain. Published by Bengal, Bibar and Orissa 
Digambara Jain Tiitha Kshetra Committee, Calcutta* 
1951. 

The Kliaiidagiri-Udayagiri Caves in Kalinga are of'jgreat 
importance in the hi.'-tory of Jainism, They date from the 2nd 
and 1st centuries B.C, and number as many as sixty-five. The 
Hath! Gumpha cave and its inscription of king Kharavela 
(2nd cent. B.C.) are well-known. Some of the other import- 
ant caves here arc the Rani Gumpha (2nd cent. B.C.), the 
Manchapuri caves and the Ganes Gumpha (1st cent. B.C. ). 
These contain sculptures and inscriptions of historical and 
religious value. 

Sri T. N. Ramachandran, Superintendent, Archaeological 
Survey of India, who has long specialised in Jain art and 
archaeology has here, in collaboration with Sri Chotalal Jain, 
produced an attractive brochure on these caves, carrying six 
plates, and printed on excellent art-paper. The de.'-criptive 
part cites the inscriptions, identifies the sculptures and dis- 
cusses their historical significance. The Magadba- Kalinga 
relation is clarified on the basis of the Kharavela epigraph. It 
is said on p. 9 that the Rani Gumpha has a representation of 
the royal hunt of a deer which recalls the opening scene of the 
Sakuntala; Ibis, not reproduced in the brochure, deserves 
further examination and elucidation, especially because this 
whole series is said to contain a rich pageant. 

, V. Raghavan , , 
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PURVAMIMAMSASUTRAVRTTI— BHAVABODHINI. By H. H. 

Vidyafonkara Bharat! Svami, Karavir Mutt, Kolhapur. 
Published by the Mutt. 1951. pp- 3, 19, 50, 794. Rs. 10. 

Important among the later independent expositions of the 
Purvamimaihsa Sutras of Jaimini are Parthasarathi Misra’s 
Sastradipika, Madhava's N)ayamala, Khandj.deva’s Bhatta- 
dipikain the Bhatta school, and Bhavanaiha’s Nayavivtka and 
Other works in the Prabhakara school. When the Sutras 
themselves came to be neglected, to revive the study of the 
Sutras direct vrtlis can’e to I-e written on the Sutras 
by later Mimiihsakas. Ramesvarasuri wrote a Vriti called 
Subodhtnl; Khandadeva wrote the Miniaihsa-Kaustubha, 
which however, ends with the 3rd pada of chapter III. We 
have a few more such direct commentaries. Jt is gratifying to 
note that His Holiness the Sankaracatya of Karavir Pith has 
written a new commentary on the Jaiminisutras, which will be 
welcomed by all scholars interested in Mimaihsa. 

In explaining the Sutras the author has mostly followed 
the Subodhini of Ramelvarasuri. As pointed out in the 
Introduction, each adhikarana (section) has the component 
parts subject matter (vifiya), doul)t (saiiisaya), prima 
facie view (purvapaksa), final view (siddhanta) and relevcncy 
(sangati). It would be easy for a beginner to grasp the 
purport of each adhikarana if all these arc given in detail; 
but the commentator has preferred to omit the samsaya 
throughout and purvapak.sa in sections where there are no 
specific sutras for that. It is his opinion that they can be made 
out by the careful reader. In interpreting the Sutras the 
author has differed in some places from Sabarasvamin and 
Ramesvarasuri. E.g. (p.l, sutra 2) as against 

^91^^ in the Bhasya and Subodhini; (p. 36, sutra 5) 
qa; against in the 

Bhasya. The gender of words in some places is misleading. 

Eg. (p. 153) Here the author uses feminine for 

putika while it is used in the masculine elsewhere; vide 
(Vedic citation in Mimaihsa), 

(Amara). (?rCT ?iwr«l!r) (p.l, sutra 2): here 

the word sadhana is used in the masculine. 

The work carries also a good Sanskrit Introduction by 
Prof. Huparikar wherein we find a short summary of the 
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whole Sastra. 
comment ; 


Book reviews 

The following points here cull for some 


1. It would be better to say ^n'mqqR; ^4 

nPqcr: than as the author follows the path of 

Sri Sahkara. ^ 


2 . p. 2 , line 8 , qgr# should be qig,# 

as rfirpaya has been slated by the word I 

3. p. 3, line 9 , iWiar?t4 «4r5tqi% should be q^I^^R etc. as 

Sakti etc. are only padarthas. ' 


4. p. 5, line 16, and p. 8 line 14, Jqiq^rsRtR 

should be ^iigqT^vnSJl i 


5. p. 6, line 10, should be 

as the Nai\ayikas do not follow the 
doctrine of abhihitanvayavada. 

Indices of the adhikaranas and the Sutras could have 
been added. 

S* SUURAHMANYA SaSTRI 


Sanskrit Literature. By K. Chandrasekliaran and 
V, H. Subramania Sastri. (The P. E. N. Books; Indian 
Literatures). Published by the International Book House 
Ltd., Bombay-l, pp. 300. Rs. 6. 

The P. E. N., Indian Branch, under the organizational 
zeal of Sreemati Sophia Wadia, has done valuable service to 
the cause of Indian Letters. The Indian Literatures Series 
planned by the Indian P. E. N. have served their purpose 
admirably by giving a birdVeye-view ol the contributions and 
achievements in the creative and critical sphere of the various 
languages of the country. The inclusion in this Series of 
Sanskrit which forms the basis and inspiration of all Indian 
literature, and continues still to be cultivated as a medium of 
original expression and whose increasing influence is seen even 
in modern Western literature, is to be welcomed. 

Mr. K. Chandrasekharan is well known for his devotion 
to Sanskrit literature; his articles in leading Indian periodicals 
on subjects of literature and art have earned for him a place 
among significant writers, critics and constructive interpreters 
of the varied aspects of Indian culture. Here he offers us an 
XIX — 13 
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oatline account of the history of Sanskrit literature in colla- 
boration with Sri V. H. Subramania Sastri of the Madras 
Sanskrit College. 

The book is in two parts : an account and an anthology. 
In the former attention is devoted to the language besides the 
different branches of literature like the Puranas, the Sastras 
and the poems and the plays. The authors have not ignored 
the fact of the continuity of this literature and have made 
mention of some of the more noteworthy contemporary 
writers in Sanskrit. The anthology is done with a selective 
eye and represents the wide variety of works in Sanskrit. 

The volume is indeed a handy companion for those who 
want to have an insight into the treasures of this ancient 
literature. 

MANJERI S. ISWARAN 

The Eastern Calukyas of vengi. By Dr. N. Venkata- 
ramanayya, M.A,, Ph. D. Published by Vedam Venkataraya 
Sastry and Bros., 4, Mallikeswarar Koil South Lane, Linghi 
Chetty Street, G. T., Madras. Price Rs. 15. 

Dr. N. Venkataramanayya adds one more feather to his 
cap by the publication of the work under review, the Eastern 
Calukyas of Vengi. The work was planned by the author as 
Reader in Indian History in the Madras University in collabo- 
ration with Sri M. Venkata ramayya, then working as a 
Research Assistant for Mackenzie Mss. w’ork. Owing to 
tmforeseen circumstances, the original plan could not be carried 
through. The author acknowledges with thanks the spade 
work done by S.i M. Venkataramayya. The work has now 
been published with the University's permission. 

The only source-material for writing the history of the 
Cajukyas of Vengi is inscriptions, chiefly, copper-plate records 
which number nearly one hundred. As there is no literature 
in Telugu prior to Rajaraja Cajukya, son of V'imaladitya and 
patron of Nannayabhatta, the author of the Tehrgu Maha- 
hh&rataw, all history either political, social or economic, has to 
be reconstructed from facts gleaned from the copper-plate 
charters issued by the kings of this dynasty. As these records 
generally contain references to their wars and victories and 
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furnish their pedigrees, the history reconstructed from such 
defective material has to be essentially political rather than 
social or economic. However, mere enumeration of all the 
facts gleaned from the copper-plate records doesn’t even make 
political history. The researcher has to take into consideration 
all the facts furnished by the copper-plate records, co-ordinate 
them with the facts known about the neighbouring con- 
temporary dynasties, try to determine the political relations 
that existed between them and weave the web of history. Dr. 
Venkataramanayya’s is the first attempt in that direction in 
English regarding the history of the Eastern Cajukyasof 
Vengi. 


The author has taken into account all the facts known 
till now, both about the Cajukyas of Vengi and their neigh- 
bouring contemporary dynasties. The early part of this work 
contains chapters on the sources, the origin and caste of the 
Cajukyas, the Eastern Calukya chronology, the early history of 
the Cajukyas of Dadami and the history of the Eastern 
Cajukyas as described in their inscriptions. Then the author 
deals with the successive reigns of the Calukyan kings. The 
last chapter is about administration. The book contains 
three appendices, one on the commencemei.t of the rule of 
Kulottufiga I in Vefigi, and the other two on Dramijahava or 
Caujikarana of Saktivarman I and the till now unpublished 
Penneru copper-plate grant of Saktivarman 1. In addition to 
these, the work contains two maps, a complete geneaological 
table of the F^astern Cajukyas and an excellent detailed 
index. 


The author has identified some of the hitherto unidentified 
persons mentioned in the E. Cajukyan grants, and corrected 
some of the errors hitherto committed regarding some of the 
dates and events. He has taken pains to reconstruct the 
history of the Rastrakuta— Eastern Cajukya wars from the 
time of the Rastrakuta King, Krishna 1 and the Ce'da — Western 
Cajukya wars as far as they relate to Vengi. Until very 
recently, the part played in the Rastrakuja wars by the Cajukya 
chiefs of Lemulavada, the feudatories of the Rastrakutas was 
not known. The author has taken into account all the facts 
known both from the inscriptions of thisdynasty and the works 
written by the Jain authors under their patronage, and thrown 
light on many obscure points. 
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Another important contribution of Dr. N. Venkatarama- 
nayya to the history of the E- Cajukyas is his settling the place 
of Badapa and Tadapa in the Calukyan chronological frame- 
work. Till now it was thought that these two brothers known 
only from the Armnbaka, Siripundi and Interu records, ruled 
in the period of interregnum of twenty-seven years, after the 
reign of Danarpava and prior to that of Saktivarnian I. Now, 
the author proves that their reign-period falls within the reign 
of Ainma II Vijayaditya whom they had driven away with the 
help of the Rastrakutas and occupied the throne of Vehgi for 
a time. 

Some of the reigns like those of Gunaga V^ijayaditya III, 
Vijayaditya VII and some others are very well reconstructed 
and the treatment bears the stamp of thoroughness. The 
woik is a valuable addition to the litejature on Telugu 
history. 


M. SOMASEKIIARA SaRMA 
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w/r«9«iI/OT a;^ft.u) aimgQiuirO Q^iraaggii 
@lfQmirA QguuA S/pai Q^mu. 

Avan-ari v-arru v-ariyu m-akalin 
nrrar kan-n-u nirutiar kan-n^um 
kotuUa kilavon pankin 
Perumaiyir ririya v-anpin kan-n-um 
Kilavanai makatuu-p pulampu-peri Uakalin 
Alamaral perukiya kdmattu mikutiyjum 
Inpam-u m^tumpai-y-u m-dkiya v-itatium 
Kayan-talai tonriya kdmar ney-y-ani 
Nayanta kilavanai nencu pun-n-urii 
N aliyi tfikkiya vili-^vatu nilai-y-um 
Pukanra v-ullamoiu putuvor cdyarku 
Akanra kilavanai-p pulampu-nani kdtti 
lyanra nencan talai-p-peyar-t tarukB 
Etir^-^peytu marulta vlrattu marunkin-um 
Tankiya v-olukkattu-k kilavanai vananki 
Enkaiyark k-urai-y-ena v4ratiar kan-n-um 
Celld-k kdlai-celk-ena vituttalum 
Kdma-k kilatti tan-maka-t talii 
nm-uruvilaiydt t-iruti-k kan-n-um 
Cirania ccykai y-av-vali-t ionri 
Aram-puti nencamotu tan-vara w-ariydmaup 
Puran-ceytu pcyarttal ventitat tdnum 
Tantaiya r-oppar makkaUen patandl 
Antaniil cirappin maka-p-palittn neruhkinum 
Kotiyor kotumai cutum-cna v-otiydtu 
Nal4-icai nayantor collotu tokaii~p 
Pakuiiyi mnkiya takuti-k kan-n-um 
Kotumai y-olukkaii kotal venti 
Ati-mel mint a kilavanai nerunki-k 
Kdta4-enkaiyar kdni nanr-ena 
Mdtar cdnra vakaiyin kan-n-um 
Tdyar kanniya nal4-ani~p puialvanai 
Mdya-p parattai y-ulliya vali-y-um 
Tan-vayir ciraippin-u mavan-vayir pirippifi-um 
Innd4 tol-cu l-etuttar kan-n-um 
Kdma-k kilatti nalam-pd rdttiya 
Timaiyin mutikkum porulin kan-n-um 
Kotumai y-olukkattu-t tolik k-uriyavai 
Vatu-v-aru cirappir karpir ririydmai-k 
KaytaUu m-UvattaUum pirittaUum pettal-um 
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A-vayin varuutn Pal-viru nilaiyinum 
Vayilin varuutn vakaiyotu tokaii-k 
Kilavdl ceppal kilava t-enpa. 

The wife is entitled to have her say on the following 
occasions: — (1) when she speaks highly of her husband on 
account of her intimate knowledge of his scholarship, ^ (2) 
when she supports (the statement of her friend referring to 
his qualities), (3) when she is attached to him keeping up her 
dignity on his giving her certain rights, (4) when she is over- 
powered with passion during his long separation from her, 
( 5 ) when she is in mirth and misery, (6) when she insults 
her husband with wounding words asking him not to, approach 
her when he eagerly offers himself to give the ceremonial bath 
to the child at birth, (7) when she suggests her willingness, 
though outwardly refuses to allow him to approach her by 
exhibiting her keen resentment at his separation while he was 
in loving company with concubines at the time of her weakness 
after delivery, (8) when she prostrates before her husband 
who was in company with concubines and sarcastically requests 
him to express the words addressed to her in the presence of 
her younger sisters (concubines), (9) when she asks him to 
go away on his standing before her, (10) when the faithful con- 
cubine embraces her cliild and feels delighted on completing 
her play with him ; (11) when the husband stands behind his 
wife without being known to her while she is playing with her 
child, and wants to rid her of the anger towards him so that 
he may act up to d/iama (12) when she goes near the child 
accusing him that he is like his father as is said in the Vedas; 
(13) when she gives up the love-quarrel and yields to him at 
the words of the great men effecting reconciliation without 
dismissing him saying that she was afflicted at his harsh 
treatment, 2 (14) when she tells him sarcastically that his 
prostration would be welcomed if done before her younger 
sisters (f.c,) concubines alter feeling that she had to excuse 
him for his company with other women (15) when she pre- 


1. J{accittarkkitiiyar's meaning is this: When she is preferred 
to other wives by the priests in sacrifices on account of her 
intimate knowledge of her husband’s scholarship in Vedas etc. 

2. Pfacci\}&rkldiiiyar's meaning is this : When she unhesitatingly 
tells him that she was afflicted at her heart on account of his 
harsh treatment in company of those who praise him. 
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tends to revile her child on seeing that he is provided with 
ornaments by his father’s concubines, (16) when she confines 
her child with her, (17) when she alienates herself from the 
child when he goes with the father, (18) when she takes a 
cruel vow, (19) when she reviles the faithful concubine at his 
showing kindness towards her, (20) when she, telling her 
friend about her husband’s company with concubines such 
things as fit in with her dignity, feels angry with him, recon* 
ciles herself to him, spurns him and meets him in conjugal 
union and behaves with him in diverse similar ways and (21) 
when p&nan and others intercede. 

Note 1. Those that intercede are brahmans, husband’s 
friend, wife’s friend, p&nan (man-musician), virali (woman- 
musician), kuttar (dancer) etc. 

Besides, 

146. Lfesuriri^i-A QuirQiu StpQaiirtBr u)Sesia9(^i^ 

miLut- 

jfiarLiJfi fliiis Seir^fi (^Qts 

SifQaiadr QfiiieS^enrs esir 

Punarnt-utan pohiya kilavdn manai-y-iruntu 

Itai-c-curat t-iraicci-y-um vinai-y-un cutti 

Anp-uru takka kilatia r&n-c 

Kilavdn ccy-vinai-k k-acca m-akutn. 

Reference with sweet words to the suggestive words and 
actions of the husband in the forest when she accompanied 
him before their marriage, by the wife at home is a source of 
check to the husband in giving her promise of anything to her. 

Besides, 

147. anruSii) L/@uiSgl»u> 

^aigO euBiBQp Qmtbw^ir ufeoeun. 

Tdli-y~ul l-urutta vSyil pukuppinuM 

A-vayi nikalu m-enmanar pulavar. 

Learned men say that such sayings may be found before 
pSnar and others who are allowed to go before the wife by 
her friend. 

What are the occasions for the wife’s friend to have her 

say? 
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148 . 


1 . 

2 . 

3 * 

4 - 

5 - 
6 : 

7 . 

8. 


Qupps^th Ou(gihQu/r(i^eAr Qpi^ipiStar Qiip 

Qppp4B(^ mffiSip ^puiSidir seAir^ih 

^ppunfi mfmJTuiSIgDi wpp i^&eoirs 
miLis^iu Qpiuojs p 

9(j^m^u QuQ^LoQufr^m eoisuppeuifi wpuiSg^th 
^L^misir QeuiTQpMji penmeutiSi earifiiQpir^ 
snC-Qpp Quirq^afiar sesar^ii> 
iSeo^p^Qjg fid^gp Stfioj^esr Qg^eiQ 
gjgg^ppiTB «ir«Qs QgnQppp geajT^ih 
&€BBrB8iuear Qwff^iuffgor QieasrBgp geaar ^i ih 
LfpihuQ gS^iu/rtliSlu LfioeSliu Lfairg9iLiih 
9 pip LjpeoQj^earp Qptr/r^^ L^&)u)i9gpith 
iLiremeoi p/rQajgar eu^ppp gg^g gn/ io 
Qu^ O&jrrQ^ig gncBStu Ouir(^afl§pit}i 
^^^Qia9p fipppnp Q^mrgifgeAir 
QuiBQtuir QFifQ^isui QufftQpesri Qpirgj^ 
Qujpipajig M9eo&inu iSiSBui^uiS^ 
g^jppggg iiS&}&}/ru Lj6oeSlB9€BT^ (tp^Btu 
QjfiQojtr^ unG^arjpi Qs(6ppp 
gjgsanun&ttSlear oirrlT/r ^^L^gjgp Q(nj^m^u9ar 
^€stnip peo Qeugkn^iu Q^QoJirm uiresBarpi 
pirdrQoJ^ggr i^/rdBuj p^^d gexT ^ iLo 
^d^ODiDd sireop^u Qu^gold ^niLi^iu 
^Oeugfieaiuid g/reop ^ffdep pngnth 
uiregfrir s^ppi gSpeSliu Qsrmfieuir 
QuGsSd Q^(reoeSliu (^eapeS^esr Ouj^^ud 

tpp Q^gu^Bsr iSgQpunrjpi uta.giujir'^ 
gfTpp pmeaiDuSp gGetnesSmjpi QuiuruiSlgpiUi 
iSffi^f/a ^sireop OpfiiriSea-jpf ^irpfiuj 
iDlTLjeDL^ Qtufidj^ ^enuui^u LSpejLD 

qiqdsul^ Old P QeneS Oiueoeoiru) 

Qprr^d 0/^tfj Ofi/c^i£)0)/r L/euQ/r. 

Perark-arum perum-porun mutinta-pin vanta 
Terark~aru marapir cirappin kan-n-um 

S(p(^Qigek Si^(iofir6ir (isd,) 

Qpgg0 (^orif).); dgfftrpt (0^.) 

(fifiiru).); ^ggrvpgi (^<^0 
(Siarih,); ( 0 #.) 

LjtOGBi^ear (0^.) 

Oo/frPoDXA Q^Gdgggui ( 0 ^.) 

DMLAccir (fibril).); 

sg€O^0 (A^irii).); ( 0 #,} 
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Arram-ali v-uraippinu m-arra m-illa-k 
Kilavdt cuttiya teyva-k katattinum 
Ctr-'Utai-p perum-porul vaitta-vali marappin-um 
A tanka v-olukkat t-avan-vayi n-alintolai 
Atanka-k kdttutar porulin kan-n-um 
Pilaittu-van tirunta kilavanai ncrunki 
Uaittan k-dkki-k kotuttar kan-n-uni 
Vanankiyan nioliydnvanank'ar 'kan-n-nm 
Puram-pata vilaiydttu-p pulliya pukarciyum 
Ciranta putalvanai-t terdiu pulampinum 
Mdnalan td-v-ena vakutiar kan-n-um 
Pend v~olukka ndniya porulinum 
Cul-vayir rirattdr corvu-kan Ualiyinum 
Periyd r-olukkam perit-ena-k Mlantu 
Peru-takai y-illd-p pilaippinu m-a-v-vali 
Uru-tdkai yMld-p pulaviyin mu[^iya 
Kilavdl pdninru Uctuttar kan-n-iim 
Unarppu-vayin vdtd v-utaUur roUvayin 
Unartial ventiya kiUivon pcininru 
Tdn-vckun Udkkiya takuti-k kan-n-um 
Arumauk hulattu-p pcrumai kdttiya 
Veliniauk kdlat Uirakkat tdn-um 
Pdnar kuttar inraliya r-enr-ivar 
Pcni-c colliya kurai-vinai y-ctirum 
Nitta kilavanai ntUalumdru patiiyar 
Kdtta tanmaiyir kanninru pcyarppinum 
Piriyun kdlat Uetirninru cdrriya 
Marap-utai y-eitru m-ulappaia-p pira-v-um 
Vakai-pata vania kilavi y~clldm 
Tdlik k-uriya v-cnmandr pulavar. 

The wife’s friend has her say on the following occasions: 
(1) When (the husband) speaks appreciative wordsoncare- 
ful consideration after their great object (marriage) of rare 
achievement has been accomplished, (2) when she tells him 
that their sufferings are over, (3) when she tells him that 
offerings should be given to gods with reference to the wife 
who escaped from the slander of the public, (4) when the 
husband forgets the important duty to his wife (in the midst 
of festivities), (5) when she convinces the wife who is unner- 
ved at the thought that her husband is of suspicious character, 
that he is not really so, (6) when she makes the husband and 
the wife meet after appro?iching the former with her request 
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while he stands away from his wife having been in company 
of concubines, (7) when she bends before him with words of 
supplication, (8) when the husbard is wrongfully engaged in 
outside sportive activities, (9) when the husband stands 
separated from his wife forgetting even his soni, (10) when 
the husband is asked to bring back the beauty, health etc. of 
his wife for the loss of which he is responsible, (11) when the 
wife feels ashamed of her husband’s company with concubines, 
(12) when the wife is disheartened at the husband not keep- 
ing up his word, (13) when he fails in an undignified manner 
to meet his wife, though he has said that it is wise to follow 
the great, 2 ( 14) when she ends the love-quarrel by going near 
the wife who is immersed in grief at the undignified behaviour 
of the husband, (15) when she shows her temper towards the 
husband with the idea of ending the love-quarrel when the 
lady does not agree with his wishes, 3 (16) when he is the 
object of mercy during karpu, though he was an object of 
veneration during kalavu, (17) when she opposes panar, kuttar 
and wVa/iyar while they intercede, (18) when she mercilessly 
prevents the husband from seeking the company of concubines 
in order that he may lead a happy life with his wife 
at least in future though he neglected her company before, 
(19) when she addresses him in the traditional way on his 
separation from his beloved (on account of war etc.). 

What are the occasions for kdmakkilaitiyar to have their 

say? 

149. LjAgufim wiui^li Lj&tSd Jfam-ggii/tj) 

^A)Qei>ir/r QfiutS^ESr jnemr ami ut 

uAQ&jpi Lf/geoaiiri seSer^ibeBB tynajtil gpi ic 
umpiSm wi p lo^ssrQiuirm QnutS^etr 
QunmpiSm'jpi Qu^Suj UQ^eurp aeSa-^ih 
mirpp QftrirtSp guuuiril. i—ir6ma)wu9m 


1 . Jfaccindrkkiniyar's meaning is this: when the husband is 
refused admission by his wife even at the intercession of the son 
page 14. 

2. Peru-takai il-l-Ska is interpreted by IlampUranar “his dignity 
vanishing” and by NaceinSrkkiniyar “dignity being the essence of 
household life.” 

3. The object of vekuntA according to IlampUranar is talaiva^ 
^nd according to Pfafici^&rkkiliiyoT, talaivi. 
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^iriuQutrp^ ^^g)uj iL^tScatui 

«/riL;tt9«7 /DO«Q;«fl/D ^rnggpiui 

g}€arm€B)^u L/;SWa/&ir^ ^Fi^jg) aSioaipiuGBS i ^ 

^iBcbt^sst euB js &nuSp gewr 6tpD/ i2> 

m^Qiuir Q&rirppeSlp pmQ^ ir«r(?@)/f 

^i^GDsQujGtrs ^fipp Oaire^GBiBd Bear^iih 
ermat^iu UGsar^saarQiue^ fSQfpQ(^(li iSIpBfw 
BGoarosSiu s/tuds B^p^tur Qinesr. 

Pulluian mayakkum pulavi-k kan-n-um 
Illdr cey-vinai y-ikalccuk kan-n-um 
PaUveru putalrar-k kantu-nani y-^uvappinum 
Maraiyin vanta manaiydl cey-vinai 
Porai~y<nru pcrukiya parm^arar kan-n-um 
Katar corvir katappat t-dnmaiyin 
Tdy-por Tdalari-i talnya manairiyaUk 
Kdyv4n r^avaiuvayir poruttar kan-n-um 
In-nakai-p putalvanai-t talji y-ilauy-aninlu 
Pinnai vanta vdyir kan-n-um 
Manaiyd l-oitalir rannd r-anndr 
Mi^auy-cna-hkuritta kolkai-k kan-n-um 
Enniya pannai-y-cn r^ivarrotu pira-v^tim 
Kanniya kdma-k kilaiiiyar men-a. 

The faithful concubines have the following occasions to 
have their say: (1) when the lover is away from them when 
he is in the company of his wife, (2) when they slander the 
action of their lover and his wife, (3) when they delight in 
the company of different children holding the relationship of 
sons, (4) when they are in distress not capable of putting up 
with his actions with another lady in kalavu, (5) when they 
arrange for his union with his wife acting the part of the 
foster-mothers and without bearing any ill-will towards her 
on account of the laxity of their passion and good-will towards 
his wife, (6) when they embrace their son with sweet smile 
and provide him with ornaments and do not then yield to the 
wishes of other interceders, (7) when they consider that, since 
they are equal to the lover's wives, other ladies are unneces- 
sary, (8) when they sport with the lover etc. 


2. iS§6i8ssfr (i8e»rir.); tSear^ir (•#.) 

3. Qajgot (^^0 
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Note 1. Ilampuranar ssLys that kdma-k-kilattiyar zrt of 
diverse types: the wives belonging to castes other than that of 
the lover and concubines who are faithful. NaccindrkTnniyar 
holds that the latter alone deserve the name. 

What is the duty of the interceders? 

150 . apLfiEi «/ru)Qp m puir 

Oui^eS/iup QurroDpiLji iBeiDjDiqth eueoeSfim 
eS^i^Ljpi spp Qunrihu^th 

iSpmf war ear QtfiQeimeea uurmLfsek 
Qpsihi^sear QpesipGDuyuSl p Qy^Qeu/rp (^eoiJrppeo 
^suiLisear iDJTiSear eu/raSeoasLL ^rfliu. 

Karpiin kdmam-u nar-pd l-olukkam-um 
Mel44yar porauy-Un nirauy~um vallitin 
Viruntu-puran tarutaUun curra m-ompal-nm 
Pira-v-u m-anna Mlavon mdnpu-kal 
Mukani-pukan mtiraimaiyir hilavdr k-uraittal 
Akam-pukan marapin vdyilkat k-uriya. 

The interceders who can go into the residence of the 
husband are used to tell him about his wife's chastity, love, 
good conduct, forbearance, sublimity, giving warm welcome 
to guests, carefully attending to the wants of his relatives and 
attendants and other good qualities. 

What is the duty of the foster-mother? 

151 . QiD^ffeiS^u) eu^fiOiBiren 

iB€i)eoea)eu iLfGDjr LD&eoea>eu 
Q^eSeSI^ (^idiu &jrr(^ Qumu, 

Kalivin-^u nikalvin-u m-eiirvhuum vali-Hiola 
Nallavai y^uraittaUu m-allavai HatitaUum 
Cevilik Hhiiriya v~dkii m-enpa. 

They say that the foster-mother has the right to advise 
her what she, in the past, present and future, should do and 
what she should avoid. 

What is the duty of tht learned ? 

152 . Qf/reoeSiu QeireiS uj/SQjrs(^ Qpifliu* 

Colliya kilavi y-arivarkku m-uriya. 

The learned are entitled to advise her the same. 
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